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Since  Jesus  was  the  one  Perfect  Man,  who  in  His  resurrection 
conquered  death  and  is  now  Lord  of  this  earth,  how  utterly 
weak  and  foolish  is  he  who  would  reject  Christ's  way  of  life. 


"For  I  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth: 

"And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God: 

"Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes 
shall  behold,  and  not  another;  though  my  reins 
he  consumed  within  me."  —Job  19:25-27. 

HE  who  can  thus  testify  of  the  hving  Redeemer  has 
his  soul  anchored  in  eternal  truth. 

The  latest  and  greatest  confirmation  that  Jesus 
rose  from  the  grave  is  the  appearance  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  some  1,800 
years  after  the  event  that  Christendom  celebrates  this 
Easter.  It  is  highly  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
Church  should  join  in  the  annual  festival  commemorat- 
ing the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  most  significant, 
the  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
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This  miracle  of  life  is  significant  not  only  in  itself, 
but  in  its  connotation  of  all  the  basic  principles  of  true 
Christianity. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  leaders  of  some  of  the 
governments  of  the  world  do  not  beheve  in  the  actuality 
of  the  Resurrection.  It  is  quite  evident  that  they  not 
only  do  not  accept  it  as  a  fact,  but  reject  it  as  a  myth 
or  superstition. 

Today,  when  we  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  there  are  some  who  mock  and  others  who  doubt 
and  turn  away.  Too  many  men  and  women  have  other 
gods  to  which  they  give  more  thought  than  to  the 
Resurrected  Lord  -  the  god  of  pleasure,  the  god  of 
wealth,  the  god  of  indulgence,  the  god  of  pohtical  pow- 
er, the  god  of  popularity,  as  varied  and  numerous  as 
were  the  gods  in  ancient  Athens  and  Rome. 

Thoughts  that  most  frequently  occupy  the  mind 
determine  a  man's  course  of  action.  It  is  therefore  a 
blessing  to  the   world  that  there   are   occasions  such 
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as  Easter  which,  as  warning  semaphores,  say  to  man- 
kind: In  your  mad  rush  for  pleasure,  wealth  and  fame, 
pause  and  think  what  is  of  most  value  in  life. 

When  men  heed  this  warning,  and  search  the  in- 
nermost recesses  of  their  hearts,  they  find  that  the 
most  important  question  of  their  lives  relates  to  the 
subject  of  immortality.  A  leading  railroad  man,  as 
quoted  in  "Young  Man  and  the  World,"  expressed  the 
thought  of  many  when  he  said:  "I  would  rather  be 
sure  that  when  a  man  dies  he  will  live  again  with  his 
conscious  identity,  than  to  have  all  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  occupy  any  position  of  honor  or 
power  the  world  could  possibly  give." 

Establish  it  as  a  fact  that  Christ  did  take  up  His 
body  and  appeared  as  a  glorified,  resurrected  being, 
and  you  answer  the  question  of  the  ages  —  "If  a  man 
dies,  shall  he  live  again?" 

That  the  literal  Resurrection  from  the  grave  was 
a  reality  to  the  disciples  who  knew  Christ  intimately 
is  a  certainty.  In  their  minds  there  was  absolutely  no 
doubt.  They  were  witnesses  of  the  fact.  They  knew 
because  their  eyes  beheld,  their  ears  heard,  their  hands 
felt  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  Risen  Redeemer. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God 

No  man  can  accept  the  Resurrection  and  be  con- 
sistent in  his  belief  without  accepting  also  the  existence 
of  a  personal  God.  Through  the  Resurrection,  Christ 
conquered  death  and  became  an  immortal  soul.  "My 
Lord  and  my  God,"  was  not  an  idle  exclamation  of 
Thomas  when  he  beheld  his  Risen  Lord.  The  Being 
before  him  was  his  God.  Once  we  accept  Christ  as 
divine,  it  is  easy  to  visualize  His  Father  as  being  just 
as  personal  as  He;  for,  said  Jesus,  "He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father."  {John  14:9.) 

Inseparable  with  the  idea  of  a  divine  personal 
Being  is  the  acceptance  of  Him  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  True  Christianity  does  not  look  upon  the  uni- 
verse as  the  result  of  mere  interaction  of  matter  and 
motion,  of  law  and  force,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  regards 
all  creation  as  the  product  of  a  Divine  Intelligence 
"who  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein." 

The  Sonship  of  Jesus  Christ 

The  Gospel  teaches  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  No  true  follower  of 
Christ  is  satisfied  to  accept  Him  merely  as  a  great 
Reformer,  the  ideal  Teacher,  or  even  as  the  One  Perfect 
Man.  The  Man  of  Galilee  is  not  figuratively,  but  liter- 
ally the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soul 

Belief  in  the  Resurrection  connotes  also  the  im- 
mortality of  man.  Jesus  passed  through  all  the  ex- 
periences of  mortality  just  as  you  and  I.  He  knew 
happiness,  he  experienced  pain.  He  rejoiced  as  well 
as  sorrowed  with  others.  He  knew  friendship.  He 
experienced  also  the  sadness  that  comes  through  traitors 
and  false  accusers.  He  died  a  mortal  death  even  as 
every  other  mortal.  Since  His  spirit  lived  after  death, 
so  shall  yours  and  mine. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man 

One  of  the  two  great,  general  principles  to  which 
all  other  principles  are  subsidiary  is  this:  "Love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself."  Correlated  with  it  is  the  promise: 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 


these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  (Matthew 
25:40.) 

The  Gospel  "bids  the  strong  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
weak,  and  to  use  the  advantages  given  them  by  their 
larger  opportunities  in  the  interest  of  the  common 
good,  that  the  whole  level  of  humanity  may  be  lifted 
and  the  path  of  spiritual  attainment  be  opened  to  the 
weakest  and  most  ignorant,"  as  well  as  to  the  strong 
and  intelligent. 

The  Standard  of  Life 

Finally,  since  Jesus  was  the  one  Perfect  Man  who 
ever  lived,  as  He,  in  rising  from  the  dead,  conquered 
death,  and  is  now  Lord  of  the  earth,  how  utterly  weak, 
how  extremely  foolish  is  he  who  would  willfully  reject 
Christ's  way  of  life,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  such  rejection  leads  only  to  unhappiness,  misery 
and  even  to  death. 

What  a  more  delightful  world  this  would  be  if, 
for  example,  men  earnestly  strove  to  apply  Christ's 
advice  that  "If  ye  have  ought  against  a  brother,  go 
to  him."  Or,  again.  His  admonition:  "seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,"  (Matthew  6: 
33.)  which  means,  simply,  be  not  so  anxious  about 
worldly  things  as  to  make  them  of  superior  worth  to 
spiritual  attainment. 

The  Saviour  condemned  hypocrisy  and  praised 
sincerity  of  purpose.  Keep  your  heart  pure  and  your 
actions  will  be  in  accord  therewith.  Social  sins  —  lying, 
stealing,  dishonest  dealing,  fornication,  and  the  like  — 
are  first  committed  in  thought. 

Jesus  taught  that  an  unsullied  character  is  the 
noblest  aim  of  life.  As  John  W.  Powell  aptly  said: 
"Not  possessions,  nor  fame,  nor  honor;  not  success  nor 
prosperity;  not  physical  pleasure  and  ease  .  .  .  none 
of  these  can  completely  satisfy  the  human  spirit,  nor 
fulfill  the  highest  demands  of  life.  No  man  has  attained 
who  has  not  become  a  good  man,  pure  and  loyal  and 
true  of  soul;  whose  character,  though  bought  at  the 
cost  of  all  the  common  aims  of  existence,  will  stand 
the  test  of  every  temptation  and  bring  him  into  com- 
munion with  the  divine." 

Herein  lies  the  true  source  of  the  testimony:  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  No  man  can  sincerely 
resolve  to  apply  in  his  daily  life  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  without  sensing  a  change  in  his  nature. 
The  phrase,  "born  again,"  has  a  deeper  significance 
than  that  which  many  people  attach  to  it.  This  changed 
feeling  may  be  indescribable,  but  it  is  real. 

Happy  the  person  who  has  truly  sensed  the  uplifting, 
transforming  power  that  comes  from  this  nearness  to 
the  Saviour,  this  kinship  to  the  living  Christ. 

Easter  is  a  sacred  day,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
divine  worship  —  it  is  an  occasion  for  the  expression 
of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  sent  His  Only  Begotten 
Son  into  the  world,  to  be  "the  way,  the  truth,  the  life," 
to  declare  the  eternal  truth  that  "Whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal  life."  (John 
3:15.) 

As  Christ  lived  after  death,  so  shall  all  men,  each 
taking  his  place  in  the  next  world  for  which  he  has 
best  fitted  himself.  The  message  of  the  Resurrection, 
therefore,  is  the  most  comforting,  the  most  glorious 
ever  given  to  man,  for  when  death  takes  a  loved  one 
from  us,  our  sorrowing  hearts  are  assuaged  by  the 
hope  and  the  divine  assurance  expressed  in  the  words: 
"He  is  not  here;  He  is  risen." 
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Little  Deeds 

from 

Big  Lives 


They 
Gave 
Their 
Best 


By  Arthur  S.  Anderson 


N  the  month  of  April,  we  com- 
memorate the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  was  born  "King 
of  the  Jews."  As  we  give  attention 
to  the  teachings  which  Christ  left 
with  us,  we  might  appropriately  con- 
sider examples  set  by  famous  Jews 
of  more  recent  days. 


More  Than  a  Great  Musician 

pAMOUS  violinist  Yehudi  Menu- 
hin  participated  in  a  series  of 
charity    concerts    with    the     Berlin 
Philharmonic     Or- 
chestra    in     1947. 
Most  of   the   con- 
certs were  open  to 
H    the  public  and  the 
German   people 
flocked  to  them  by 
I   the  thousands. 

Later,  when 
Menuhin  went  to 
Yehudi  IVfenuhin  play  before  a  group 

of  2,000  Jewish  displaced  persons,  he 
found  that  the  people  of  his  race 
resented  his  playing  for  their  former 
enemies,  the  Germans. 

"You've  played  for  the  murderers," 
they  yelled  from  the  audience. 

Yehudi  spoke  calmly  to  the  2,000 
Jews:  "To  behave  toward  the  Ger- 
mans the  way  the  Nazis  behaved 
toward  us  is  to  admit  that  we  have 
grown  to  be  like  the  Nazis.  Our 
only  way  of  proving  the  birthright 
and  greatness  of  our  race  is  by  assert- 
ing its  strength  and  virtues  and  not 
by  imitating  evil.  We  cannot  build 
our  future  on  hatred." 

When  the  great  violinist  had  fin- 
ished, the  audience  surged  toward 
the  stage  shouting,  "Yehudi!  Our 
Yehudi!"  He  had  proven  himself  to 
be  more  than  a  great  musician.^  • 

^From  Yehudi  Menuhin  by  Robert  Magidoff; 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  1955;  pages  269-276. 

*       *       « 

Set  a  Pattern 

W'HEN  Adolph  Ochs  purchased 
the  ISlew  York  Times  in  1896, 
the  New  York  newspapers  were  re- 
lying chiefly  on  the  sensational  treat- 
ment of  news  to  build  circulation. 
The  intimate  details  of  private  lives 
were  paraded  across  the  front  pages 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  reader  interest. 
With  a  desire  to  build  a  paper 
he  would  be  proud  to  own,  Adolph 
Ochs  took  for  his  motto:  "All  the 
news  that's  fit  to  print." 

He  sent  reporters  all  over  the 
world  to   get   the   news   first-hand. 


Mr.  Ochs  depended  on  wider  cover- 
age and  honest,  accurate  news  re- 
porting to  attract  Times  readers,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  sensationalism. 

By  1934,  the  last  full  year  of  the 
management  of  Adolph  Ochs,  the 
Times  was  being  preserved  by  li- 
braries across  the  country  and  was 
accepted  as  an  accurate  outline  of 
current  history.  The  circulation  of 
the  Times  had  increased  from  10,000 
to  466,000  while  several  of  the  less 
discriminate  papers  had  sold  out, 
changed  management  or  gone  into 
bankruptcy. 

Adolph  Simon  Ochs  built  a  paper 
that  he  was  proud  to  associate  with 
his  name  and  set  a  pattern  for 
journalism  that  has  been  imitated 
by  some  of  the  must  successful  pa- 
pers in  the  country.^ 

"Adapted  from  Distinguished  American  Jews, 
edited  by  Philip  Henry  Lotz;  Association  Press, 
New  York,  1945;  pages  1-8. 


Samuel  Goldwyn 


Quality  Rather  than  Quantity 

pOR  many  years,  Samuel  Goldwyn 
produced  motion  pictures  for  two 
of^the  largest  movie  companies  in 
the  world.  How- 
ever, because  of 
hurried  schedules 
and  closely  regu- 
lated budgets,  he 
was  not  able  to 
reach  the  high 
standards  of  pro- 
duction of  which 
he  thought  he  was 
capable. 

This  led  Mr.  Goldwyn  to  form  an 
independent  company  of  which  he 
was  sole  owner  and  manager.  In- 
stead of  making  50  pictures  a  year, 
his  company  made  only  two.  Each 
of  these  was  as  perfect  as  Goldwyn 
knew  how  to  make  it,  regardless  of 
the  time  and  expense  involved  in 
reaching  this  standard. 

On  one  occasion,  he  spent  $1,000,- 
000  on  the  production  of  a  film  and 
then  scrapped  it  and  started  over 
from  the  first  because  he  felt  that 
he  could  improve  it.  He  did  this 
because  he  felt  a  deep  responsibility 
to  himself  and  to  those  who  had 
shown  confidence  in  him.  He  said, 
".  .  .  If  I  should  permit  the  public 
just  once  to  find  me  giving  less  than 
my  best,  I  would  be  doing  no  one 
any  greater  harm  than  myself."^ 

"From  information  in  America's  Fifty  Fore- 
most Business  Leaders  edited  by  B.  C.  Forbes; 
B.  C.  Forbes  and  Sons  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  1948;  pages  177-183. 
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As  the  day  approaches  to  celebrate 
the  Resurrection,  let  us  pause  and 
ponder  .  .   , 


The  Real 

Meaning  of 

Easter 


Elder  Spencer  W.  KimhaJl 
of  the  Council  of  the   Twelve 


DO— Let  each  family  resolve  to  attend  all  Sabbath-day  meetings 
and  to   keep   the   balance   of  the  day   in   worshipful   activities. 


WE  hear  of  Easter  bonnets, 
Easter  vacations,  Easter  pic- 
nics, Easter  parades  until  we 
sometimes  wonder  what  is  the  pic- 
ture produced  on  the  screen  of  the 
average  mind  when  the  word  Easter 
is  mentioned.  To  satisfy  my  inquir- 
ing mind,  I  conducted  a  Httle  experi- 
ment and  asked  the  question,  "What 
does  Easter  mean  to  you?" 

Bertha  was  a  sweet,  "pre-teenage" 
girl,  alive,  alert  and  loving  life.  Her 
home  was  in  the  Southland  where 
spring  comes  early  and  blossoms 
scent  the  air  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year  and  where  Easter  Sunday 
comes  generally  with  a  warm  sun, 
balmy  weather.  She  quickly  re- 
sponded to  my  question  without 
pondering:  "Why,  that  is  the  day 
for  our  first  big  picnic  of  the  year." 

At  my  suggestion,  she  described 
tlie  Easter  Sunday  activities  as  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  since  she 
could  remember. 

Picnic  Time? 

"It  is  always  just  the  family  group. 
Mama  bustles  about  on  Sunday 
morning  making  salads,  sandwiches, 
cake  and  other  good  things;  then 
she  fixes  the  eggs.  These  she  boils 
hard,  and  we  children  spend  the 
early  hours  coloring  them  in  all  the 
fantastic  colors.  We  are  always  so 
expectant  and  excited  that  we  can 
hardly  wait  until  midmorning  when 

*Written  especially  for  The  Instructor. 
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it  is  warm  and  the  dew  is  gone  and 
Daddy  announces  we  will  leave.  He 
selects  a  difl:erent  place  each  year 
in  the  canyons  or  in  the  desert,  so 
that  there  is  always  the  excitement 
of  exploration. 

"We  are  dressed  in  our  everyday, 
camping  clothes.  And  what  fun  it 
is!  Papa  drives  to  the  place  and 
sets  up  our  temporary  camp,  and 
we  children  scatter  in  all  directions 
exploring  the  area.  We  romp  and 
play  for  hours,  finally  returning  to 
the  camp  exhausted. 

"We  now  sit  on  the  ground  to  eat 
the  delicious  picnic  Mama  has  pre- 
pared. While  we  are  gone,  our 
parents  have  hidden  the  eggs;  and 
now  it  is  time  for  the  hunt.  Under 
rocks,  behind  bushes,  in  tree  crotch- 
es, everywhere  we  hunt  until  the 
number  we  have  corresponds  to  the 
number  we  had  colored.  Then  there 
is  more  romping  and  games  and  eat- 
ing; and  as  the  sun  is  lowering,  we 
gather  up  our  things  and  return 
home  tired  and  ready  for  our  fresh- 
ly turned-down  beds." 

Time  for  Skiing? 

Ralph,  the  sparkling  young  teen- 
ager in  the  Northern  area,  responded 
to  my  inquiry  without  hesitation: 

"Oh,  Easter  Sunday  is  our  skiing 
day.  If  it  is  a  bright  day  and  the 
snow  is  still  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
we  rush  to  the  heights  for  what  may 
be   our  last   fling   on    skis   for  the 


year.  A  jolly  six  of  us  pour  into 
the  old  car  —  the  top  covered  with 
skis,  the  trunk  filled  with  our  heavy 
clothing,  and  the  picnic  tucked  in 
between.  All  day  Easter  Sunday 
we  cHmb  and  ski  and  eat,  and  we 
return  to  the  valley  only  when  dark- 
ness prevents  more  skiing.  How  tired 
we  are  as  we  drive  to  our  homes, 
but  what  a  lot  of  fun!" 

Parade  Time? 

Mrs.  Brown,  the  young  matron 
from  a  family  where  the  husband  is 
making  his  first  "real  money"  volun- 
teered: "Easter— Yes,  Easter  Sunday 
is  our  day  for  new  clothes.  With 
each  boy  of  our  family  dressed  in 
a  new  suit  and  the  little  girls  in 
new  dresses,  with  appropriate  hats 
and  gloves  much  like  mine,  we  sally 
forth.  Though  we  usually  ride  to 
Church,  this  day  we  walk  the  ave- 
nue; for  the  car  would  wrinkle  our 
clothes  and  hide  us  from  view  of 
others  who  likewise  are  on  parade. 
We  sit  in  a  family  group  and  listen 
to  the  services.  We  are  proud;  for 
no  other  family  in  the  building  is 
more  smartly  dressed  than  we  are." 

Time  for  Business? 

The  business  man  answered  my 
question:  "Easter  time  is  special  to 
us.  We  sell  numerous  Easter  cards, 
Easter  candies,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  clothes.  Car  tanks  are 
filled  with  gasoline;   and  bus,  rail- 
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road  and  plane  tickets  are  purchased. 
Business  generally  is  good." 

My  face  must  have  registered  dis- 
appointment, and  there  was  a  quick 
rejoinder:  "Are  those  things  wrong?" 

No,  not  wrong.  It  is  the  timing. 
To  ski  down  white,  powdered  slopes 
of  the  high  mountains  is  delightful 
and  thrilling;  but  is  that  the  mean- 
ing of  Easter?  And  especially  the 
Lord's  Sabbath  Easter?  And  is  it 
reverent  to  spend  in  fun  the  day 
set  apart  as  a  memorial  of  the  far- 
reaching  event,  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the 
first  fruits  of  the  resurrection  to 
come  to  all  men? 

Yes,  to  picnic  is  good.  It  is  a 
splendid  social  activity  and  especi- 
ally a  most  commendable  event 
when  the  family  uses  that  outing 
to  cement  family  ties.  But  what 
about  the  timing  again?  Do  we 
break  the  Lord's  holy  day  by  ab- 
senting ourselves  from  His  com- 
manded meetings,  thus  teaching  our 
children  utter  disregard  of  holy 
times  and  sacred  obligations? 

How  fortunate  we  are  to  be  pros- 
pered to  the  extent  that  we  can 
dress  our  family  in  new  clothing. 
But  why  select  the  Lord's  day  and 
especially  the  Easter  Sabbath  for 
our  parade  of  pomposity?  Why  must 
we  select  this  particular  holy  day 
to  display  the  new  millinery  and 
wearing  apparel,  even  to  the  wear- 
ing of  those  new  hats  all  through 
the  sacred  sacramental  service? 

While  there  is  no  written  law  or 
prohibition  of  women  wearing  hats 
in  meetings,  yet  is  it  good  taste  to 
make  of  the  sacred  meetings  a 
fashion  show?  Is  there  not  evidence 
of  sincere  worshipfulness  in  her  yyho 
sits  worshiping  through  the  service 
without  this  display  and  being  ob- 
livious to  the  yearning  for  the  extra 
clothes   appeal? 

We  Soon  Forget 

Memory  is  fleeting.  Without 
something  tangible  to  remind  us,  we 
soon  forget.  When  asked  by  the 
angel  why  he  built  altars  and  offered 
sacrifices,  Adam  said  he  did  not 
know  except  that  he  had  been  com- 
manded of  the  Lord  to  do  so.  The 
angel  then  explained  to  him  that 
the  purpose  of  the  sacrifices  was 
to  keep  the  people  reminded  con- 
stantly of  the  great  event  when  the 
Lord  would  come  and  be  slaughtered 
like  the  lamb  for  our  sins. 

The  Saviour  emphasized  that  the 
tangible  bread  and  water  of  the 
Sacrament  were  to  remind  us  con- 
tinually of  the  sacrifice  He  made 
for  us  and  for  renewal  of  our  cove- 


nants of  righteousness.  The  Sabbath 
Day,  one  in  seven,  is  set  apart  that 
we  may  be  reminded  of  our  spiritual 
duties  and,  on  Easter  Sunday  once 
a  year,  that  we  may  remember  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord. 

Did  He  feast  and  travel  and  pre- 
sent Himself  in  spectacular  cloth- 
ing? Did  His  followers  parade  and 
picnic  and  celebrate  in  fun  activities? 

Never  before  was  one  resurrected 
on  this  earth.  Never  would  any  soul 
have  been  reunited  in  the  resurrec- 
tion had  not  He,  who  was  mortal 
and  divine,  broken  the  bands  of 
death  and  opened  the  doors  to 
eternal  life.  It  was  a  voluntary 
thing.  He  had  power  to  "give"  His 
life,  and  He  had  power  to  "take  it 
up  again."  Without  it  ".  .  .  this 
flesh  must  have  laid  down  to  rot 
and  to  crumble  to  its  mother  earth, 
to  rise  no  more."    (  2  Nephi  9:7.) 

This  far-reaching  event  calls  for 
solemnity  and  sacred  rejoicing.  So 
grateful  were  they  at  the  announce- 
ment "He  is  Risen"  that  the  two 
Marys  ran  to  bring  word  to  the 
disciples  with  fear  and  great  joy, 
and  as  they  met  Him  they  fell  to 
His  feet  to  worship  Him. 

But  we  celebrate  it  in  a  worldly 
manner,  in  thoughtless  disregard  of 
the  bitter  cup  of  voluntary,  purpose- 
ful death  He  suffered  and  the  revo- 
lutionary thing  He  did.  The  disciples 
were  overjoyed  on  that  first  Resur- 
rection day. 

On  the  anniversary  of  it,  we  go 
skiing,  riding,  picnicking  to  satisfy 
our  urge  for  fun,  even  breaking  the 
Sabbath  and  forgetting  our  debt  — 
forgetting  that  bitter  cup  which  was 


drained  in  vain,  and  showing  that 
the  pains  on  Calvary  were  of  no 
value,  and  displaying  that  the  volun- 
tary death  was  without  efl:ect  —  un- 
less we  take  advantage  of  our 
opportunities  and  experience  repent- 
ance and  righteous  living. 

".  .  .  For  behold,  my  blood  shall 
not  cleanse  them  if  they  hear  me 
not."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  29: 
17.)  Our  desecration  of  Easter  Sun- 
day is  often  not  far  removed  from 
the  defiling  of  the  Christmas  Eve 
when  employers  wine  and  dine  their 
staffs  of  associates.  How  terrifying 
that  the  days  when  we  should  be 
most  reverent  and  thoughtful  are 
days  when  many  are  doing  the  most 
displeasing  things. 

Now,  on  this  Easter  Sabbath,  let 
us  make  a  new  resolve  that  we  shall 
have  our  picnics,  our  recreation  and 
fun  on  other  days  and  our  dress 
parades  in  the  proper  timethereof ; 
that  we  shall,  in  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  celebrate  it  in  a  way 
which  would  make  our  Redeemer 
glad.  Let  every  family  fast,  at  least 
until  after  the  testimony  and  fast 
meeting.  Let  there  be  devout  fami- 
ly prayer,  and  a  remembering  of  the 
day  and  its  significance.  Let  all 
priesthood  members  attend  their 
priesthood  meetings;  all  the  family, 
the  Sunday  School  and  the  Fast 
Meeting;  and  then  keep  the  balance 
of  the  hours  of  the  day  in  worshipful 
activities. 

"For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life."   (John  3:16.) 


DON'T— On  this  sacred  anniversary,  refrain  from  breaking  the  Sabbath  and  forgetting 
our   debt   to    the   Saviour.     Do   not   ski,    ride,    picnic  nor   parade   the   new    fashions. 
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The  Family  Hour 


'We   carefully   outlined   the   program,   then    12-year-oId    Lynn  signaled  to  start  our  family  hour  as  .  . 


44 


We  Shared  Our  Love  by  Tape 


nrf 


By  Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 


WHEN  illness  strikes  a  loved  one,  the  whole  family 
suflFers.  Distance  and  crowded  schedules  oft- 
times  prevent  bedside  visits,  and  the  vacant 
chair  at  family  gatherings  reminds  us  of  the  broken 
circle.  To  keep  that  circle  joined,  despite  distance, 
became  our  family  project;  and  it  brought  joy  to 
everyone. 

We  are  commanded  to  honor  our  fathers  and  our 
mothers  that  our  days  may  be  long  —  and  that  their 
days  may  be  happy.  Several  years  ago  the  brothers 
in  our  family  decided  that  an  appropriate  Christmas 
gift  should  do  more  than  clutter  the  kitchen  with  ap- 
pliances that  our  parents  already  owned  or  did  not 
need.  We  decided  to  join  together  and  equip  the  whole 
family  with  tape  recorders  —  parents,  in-laws,  and 
ourselves. 


Our  first  project  was  to  circulate  tapes  among  each 
of  the  families  adding  a  bit  of  music,  comment,  and 
newsy  family  talk.  Eventually,  each  tape  would  end 
at  the  home  of  Mom  and  Dad  Wheelwright  where  they 
could  play  it  to  their  hearts'  content.^  For  two  years 
this  brought  to  them  a  collection  of  family  happenings; 
and,  better,  it  brought  us  all  "home"  whenever  they 
wanted  to  hear  our  voices.  This  idea  grew;  and  we 
soon  began  recording  talks,  recitals,  interesting  con- 
ventions, radio  broadcasts  of  general  conference,  and 
many  such  events  where  we  participated  but  they 
could  not  attend. 

The  comfort  of  these  recorded  family  events  light- 


^Mr.    and    Mrs.   David   R.   Wheelwright,    Ogden,    Utah.     Sister    Wheel- 
wright (Valborg)  died  May,  1957. 
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ened  the  burden  of  separation.  When  mother  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack,  her  long  days  were  short- 
ened by  a  recording  of  her  scoutmaster  son,  Max,^ 
receiving  his  Eagle  badge  alongside  his  son,  Steve. 
When  it  fell  my  turn  to  speak  at  sacrament  meeting, 
a  recording  of  the  sermon  and  the  choir  brought  joy 
to  her.  And  when  another  son,  Sterling,^  returned  from 
Europe,  he  brought  recorded  music  and  anecdotes  of 
the  trip  so  that  she  might  travel  again,  with  him,  to 
her  homeland  and  relive  once  more  those  tender  years 
when  she  left  her  family  to  join  the  Church. 

These  tapes  did  more  than  bring  parents  into  the 
family  circle;  they  brought  brothers  and  their  families 
closer  together  and  gave  all  an  opportunity  to  think 
about  each  other  —  often  when  the  busyness  of  this 
world  would  have  prevented  it. 

Then  came  the  day  when  another  mother  was 
stricken  —  our  beloved  Maude,  living  in  St.  George.* 
To  brighten  her  bedside  was  a  special  project.  We 
shared  a  "home  night"  with  Maude. 

Now  that  her  spirit  has  left  this  world,  we  rejoice 
in  knowing  that  many,  many  times  our  voices,  our 
music,  and  our  comforting  thoughts  were  echoing  in 
her  ears  as  she  traveled  those  final  miles. 

Maude  was  a  poet  at  heart,  and  her  soul  loved  the 
voices  of  little  children.  In  her  Toquerville  home,  she 
made  music  which  through  her  daughter,  Ila,  now  en- 
riches our  home  as  the  wife  and  mother.  These  inter- 
ests and  Maude's  love  of  spiritual  things  guided  us  in 
making  our  program.  The  date  of  this  recording  coin- 
cided with  Has  birthday,  so  we  started  with  a  song, 
"Happy  Birthday,  dear  mother!"  Highlights  of  a  family 
celebration  were  shared. 

Mona,  our  daughter,  who  was  born  on  Maude's 
kitchen  table  23  years  before,  read  verses  from  Ila's 
birthday  greeting  cards.  Then  followed  some  piano 
solos  by  grandchildren.  As  little  fingers  played  the 
cheerful  notes  of  Mozart,  Borodin  and  Brahms,  we 
could  imagine  her  encouraging  voice  across  the  miles 
pleading  with  us  to  "play  it  again." 

Words  were  spoken: 

2Max  Wheelwright  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

^D.  Steiling  Wheelwright,  Millbrae,  California. 

*Mrs.  Arch  P.  Spilsbury  of  Toquerville  and  St.  George,  Utah.  Sister 
Spilsbury  died  February,  1958.  She  was  the  author's  mother-in-law  and 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Lorin   (Ila)   Wheelwright. 


Her  daughter,  Ila,  read  from  a  book  by  Abel  which 
told  how  Brahms  always  felt  close  to  God  when  com- 
posing music  and  how  he  loved  to  express  this  divine 
feeling  in  his  compositions. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  share  Christmas  thoughts 
about  our  changing  world  and  the  significance  of 
"midget  moons  that  flit  across  the  sky." 

Mona  recited  a  poem  we  had  all  heard  at  sacrament 
meeting  the  week  before  when  a  family  friend  told 
of  his  missionary  experiences. 

We  all  joined  together  in  a  hymn;  and,  as  a  final 
farewell,  each  spoke  a  few  words  ending  with  "Good- 
by.  Mother,  we  love  you  very  much." 

We  later  learned  that  when  this  tape  reached  her 
bedside  and  her  son,  Le  Grand,  played  it  for  her,  tears 
of  joy  streamed  down  her  face.  An  attending  sister 
described  to  us  these  happy  moments,  and  she  told  us 
how  literally  we  did  "play  it  again"  and  again.  We 
can  only  imagine  what  this  meant  to  her,  but  we 
know  what  it  meant  to  us. 

When  we  think  that  a  little  machine  —  a  tape 
recorder,  ofttimes  looked  upon  only  as  a  clever  gadget 
—  helped  us  to  share  a  family  love,  we  encourage 
others  to  try  it. 

We  caution  you  to  use  equipment  of  sufficient  fi- 
delity to  reproduce  accurately  music  and  voice.  We 
also  suggest  that  family  programs  capture  the  great 
moments  and  intense  feelings  of  participants,  keeping 
in  mind  that  every  tape  is  a  permanent  record  which 
someday  may  bring  back  the  voices  of  loved  ones  no 
longer  with  us.  We  also  suggest  that  all  recording 
mechanics  be  practiced  so  that  the  program  can  move 
smoothly  without  loud  blasts  or  unwarranted  delays. 

At  the  receiving  end,  we  suggest  that  parents  be 
carefully  taught  how  to  play  the  tapes,  that  written 
instructions  be  posted  with  the  machine,  that  "super- 
vised practice"  be  employed  to  help  older,  less  agile 
hands  manipulate  the  controls.  And,  since  anything 
mechanical  can  go  awry,  a  periodic  check-up  of  the 
equipment  by  an  expert  is  in  order. 

With  these  precautions,  any  family  with  determina- 
tion can  unite  in  spirit,  in  word  and  in  song  regardless 
of  health  and  distance.  With  the  magic  of  tape,  home 
becomes  the  whole  world  and  any  night  can  be  "home 
night." 


The  entire  Wheelwright  family  joins  in  song  with  Father  Lorin 
as  he  plays  a  hymn  he  created.  Surrounding  him  clockwise  are: 
Lynn,  daughters  Mona  and  Sylvia,  Mother  Ila,  daughter  Donna. 


Photos  by  Leland  VanWagoner. 

Mona  recites  a  poem,  "The  Touch  of  the  Masters  Hand,"  that 
we  had  heard  at  sacrament  meeting.  Lynn  at  the  controls  of 
the    tape    recording    machine    maintains    the    correct    volume. 
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When  difficulties  arose  .  .  • 


He  Was  there  To  Help 


ELDER  THOMAS   E.   McKAY 
He  made  and  retained  firm  friendships. 

gLDER  THOMAS  E.  McKATS 
mission  has  been  ended,  and  he 
has  returned  home  to  a  more  im- 
portant caUing  of  Our  Father.  An 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  from  1941  to  his  death,  Jan. 
15,  1958,  he  gave  humble,  devout, 
effective  service  to  and  leadership 
in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 


THOMAS  E.  McKAY 

A  YOUNGER  brother  of  President 
David  O.  McKay,  Thomas  Evans 
McKay,  was  born  Oct.  29,  1875, 
in  Huntsville,  Weber  County  ( Utah ) ,  to 
David  and  jennette  Evans  McKay.  He 
was  graduated  in  1899  from  the  University 
of   Utah. 

Before  he  was  called  in  1900  to  serve 
on  a  mission  in  Germany,  he  was  principal 
of  Pingree  School  ( Ogden,  Utah ) .  After 
his  mission,  he  taught  two  years  at  Weber 
Academy,  Ogden,  and  two  years  at  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah. 
Still  later  he  was  superintendent  of  Weber 
County  schools. 

Elder  McKfiy  was  a  nieinber  of  the 
Weber  Stake  Sunday  School  board  in 
1899.  He  was  called  in  1909  to  preside 
over  the  Swriss-German  Mission,  a  position 
he  held  a  second  time  from  1937  to  1940. 
Prior  to  serving  as  mission  president.  Elder 
McKay  was  second  counselor  in  the  Ogden 
Stake  presidency  and  from  1919  to  1937 
was  president  of  that  stake.  In  1939,  he 
was  called  also  to  preside  over  the  Swiss 
and  German  Missions. 

He  was  appointed  in  1941  as  acting 
president  of  European  missions  with  head- 
quarters in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  With 
no  missionaries  in  Europe,  Elder  McKay 
managed  affairs  of  the  Church  there  as 
well  as  war  conditions  permitted.  The 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
first  five  Assistants  to  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve. 

In  the  Utah  Legislature,  he  represented 
Weber  County  in  1919,  1921  and  1923 
and  served  two  sessions  as  president  of 
the  state  senate.  He  then  was  appointed 
to  the  Utah  Public  Service  Commission, 
a  position  he  held  until  1937. 

Since  April,  1941,  Elder  McKay  had 
been  an  Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve.  He  died  Jan.  15,  1958,  following 
a    prolonged    illness. 

He  married  Fawn  Brimhall  on  Sept.  11, 
1912,  and  to  them  were  bom  four  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  Survivors  include  his 
widow,    children,    and    18    grandchildren. 


His  friendly  attitude  and  sincere 
handshake  welcomed  people.  Thus 
he  made  and  retained  firm  friend- 
ships. Should  you  not  have  known 
Elder  McKay,  here  are  three  who 
would  tell  you  of  this  gentle  leader: 

He  Gave  a  Helping  Hand 

"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go:  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  (Proverbs 
22:6.) 

ATU'HEN  Thomas  Evans  McKay 
was  a  small  boy,  his  father, 
David  McKay,  was  called  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Scotland,  the  father's  birth- 
place. David  was  asked  to  be  ready 
to  leave  in  April.  The  father  wanted 
to  wait  till  after  the  crops  were 
planted  and  until  another  child 
Thomas's  mother,  Jennette  Evans 
McKay  was  carrying,  could  be  born. 

After  the  family,  consisting  of 
Brother  and  Sister  David  McKay 
and  three  children— David  O.,  7%; 
Thomas  E.,  5/2;  and  Jeanette,  3— had 
knelt  around  the  supper  table  for 
family  prayer,  Father  McKay  voiced 
the  thought  of  delaying  the  time  of 
leaving.  Said  Mother  McKay,  "The 
call  from  the  Lord  was  for  April.  He 
needs  you  now,  not  a  year  from 
now.  My  little  men  will  see  that  we 
get  along  all  right." 

Young  Thomas  E.  looked  up  with 
his  wide-open,  blue  eyes  as  did  his 
older  brother  and  said  "We'll  help 
you  mother." 

Thomas  E.  idolized  his  mother 
and  father,  his  brother  and  baby 
sister.  Being  called  by  his  mother, 
"my  little  men,"  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  him. 

The  boys  were  assigned  the  nu- 
merous chores  which  needed  to  be 
done  around  a  farm  home  with  fa- 
ther gone.  There  were  the  oxen, 
cows  and  pigs  to  feed,  cows  to  milk, 
the  day's  supply  of  wood  to  get  in, 
and  many  other  chores  to  do. 

In  love.  Mother  McKay  assigned 
each  boy  his  task  and  followed  up 
each  daily,  to  see  that  it  was  done 
on  time.  If  the  older  boy  would 
stay  too  long,  playing  ball  after 
school,  the  mother  would  sometimes 
scold  him  for  not  getting  his  chores 
done  on  time. 


Thomas  E.  made  it  a  practice  to 
hurry  home,  do  his  own  chores,  and 
then  help  David  O.  with  his  chores 
so  that  he  would  not  get  a  scolding 
for  being  late  with  them.  This  broth- 
erly love  intensified  over  the  years. 
Always,  when  David  O.  needed  help, 
there  was  brother  Thomas  E.  with 
that  help. 

Thomas  E.  McKay  loved  people. 
The  people  loved  him.  When  his 
large  funeral  cortege  passed  the 
meetinghouse  and  the  old  home  in 
Huntsville,  there  was  Arnold  Ren- 
strom  ringing  the  beloved  Church 
bell.  There  was  Verlan  Braithwaite 
with  his  violin  to  play  "Home  on  the 
Range"  and  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee"  at  the  cemetery.  There  was 
Bishop  Louis  E.  Buhrley  to  express 
love  and  to  dedicate  the  grave. 

The  people  of  Huntsville  turned 
out  in  mass  as  their  beloved  citizen 
and  former  stake  [Ogden]  president 
was  brought  to  his  final  resting  place 
in  the  Huntsville  cemetery. 

—George  R.  Hill, 

General  Superintendent, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 


He  Loved  Humanity 

PRESIDENT  THOMAS  E.  McKAY 
had  a  love  for  all  humanity.  He 
never  said  a  disrespectful  word  of 
anyone  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  people  in  the  area  of  the  old 
Ogden  Stake  admired  him  for  his 
many  fine  traits  of  character.  I,  with 
others,  revered  and  loved  him  for 
many  reasons  such  as: 

His  devotion  to  his  calling  in  the 
Church. 

There  was  no  question  or  doubt 
about  his  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel. 

His  leadership  ability  commanded 
respect  and  honor. 

He  made  many  friends  through 
his  ability  to  get  along  with  people. 

He  was  a  real  gentleman  in  all 
situations. 

One  always  felt  at  ease  in  his 
presence. 

His  devotion  to  his  family,  and  his 
kind  consideration  for  his  wife  were 
very  noticeable. 

He  was  always  approachable  and 
(Concluded  on  opposite   page.) 
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He  read  the  admonition,  and   ,  .  . 


"Feed  My  Sheep 
Was  FulfiUed 


By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 
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WHAT  manner  of  man  is  best 
prepared    to    be    of    greatest 
service   to   God  when    he  is 
invited  home? 

When  one  tries  to  contemplate 
the  quahties  the  Lord  would  like 
His  children  to  acquire  during  the 
brief  sojourn  here  on  earth  with 
which  to  most  rapidly  continue  His 
work  when  called  home,  one  con- 
cludes that  the  much  beloved,  un- 
derstanding, versatile,  gentle, 
distinguished  Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion 
was  well  qualified.  How  he  must 
have  been  welcomed  and  immedi- 
ately put  to  work  —  the  work  he 
loved  —  teaching! 

"For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and 
my  glory  —  to  bring  to  pass  the 
immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man." 
ij^oses  1:39.) 

How  did  he  help? 

Adam  S.  Bennion  loved  people. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  young 
people.  He  trained  himself  to  be 
a  teacher  that  he  might  help  them. 


He  gax)e  himself  to  that  greatest  of 
all  callings  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
captured  the  interest,  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  love  of  young  as  well 
as  mature  people  and  brought  con- 
version to  those  he  taught. 

He  had  a  passion  for  teaching 
others  how  to  teach  and  how  to 
improve  their  teaching,  Within  five 
years  of  his  call  to  the  general 
board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  in  1915,  he  had  written  a 
most  helpful  little  book,  Principles 
of  Teaching,  timely  today  as  when 
written  —  written  expressly  to  help 
Sunday  School  teachers.  He  tried 
to  show  the  inexperienced  teacher 
how  to  come  to  his  class,  well  pre- 
pared, the  lesson  objective  clearly 
in  mind,  a  challenging  approach, 
an  intriguing  presentation,  and  with 
conversion  —  the  real  test  of  teach- 
ing. By  following  his  own  teachings, 
Dr.  Bennion  had  made  of  himself, 
a  very  widely  sought  teacher,  coun- 
selor and  interpreter  in  almost  the 
whole  gamut  of  man's  activities. 


Photo  courtesy  of  the  Deseret  News. 
When  Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion  was  called 
home,  how  he  must  have  been  welcomed 
and    then    put    to    work    as    a    teacher. 

The  preface  to  Principles  of 
Teaching  concludes  with  these  lines, 
so  characteristic  of  this  incompar- 
able, humble  teacher: 

"To  associate  with  young  people 
is  a  rare  privilege;  to  teach  them  is 
an  inspiration;  to  lead  them  into 
the  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  heavenly  joy 
itself  .  .  . 

"Perchance,  in  heaven,  one  day  to  me 
Some  blessed  Saint  will  come  and  say, 

'AH  hail,  beloved;  but  for  thee 

My  soul  to  death  had  fallen  a  prey'; 

And  oh!  what  rapture  in  the  thought, 

One  soul  to  glory  to  have  brought." 


HE  WAS  THERE  TO  HELP 

{Concluded  from  opposite  page.) 

everyone  felt  free  to  come  to  him 
for  advice  and  counsel. 

His  friendly  attitude  and  sincere 
handshake  welcomed  people  into 
his  company. 

He  was  one  with  the  people  and 
enjoyed  mingling  with  them. 

—William  A.  Budge, 

Patriarch,  Lorin  Farr  Stake, 

and  Assistant  Vice-president  of  the 

Commercial  Security  Bank  of  Ogden,  Utah. 

*        »        » 

He  Was  Patient  and  Kind 

TN  speaking  of  Thomas  E.  McKay, 

I    am   not  backward  in    saying, 

"I  loved  him  more  than  any  man  I 

have  known."    He  loved  God,  and 


he  made  it  evident  by  his  love  of 
me  and  all  who  had  reasons  to  asso- 
ciate with  him. 

In  his  presence,  I  kept  up  my 
guard  to  keep  from  offending  him 
or  reducing  his  faith  in  me.  I  could 
be  counted  on  to  "fess  up"  to  the 
truth  and  live  above  reproach  be- 
cause of  his  influence.  He  could  take 
me  by  the  hand  and  look  into  my 
eyes  and  demand  the  truth  and  he 
got  it.  He  v/as  my  teacher  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  he  became  my  in- 
spiration and  adviser. 

As  a  philosopher,  he  did  not  seek 
to  excite  wonder  but  to  make  plain 
and  understandable  that  which  was 
wonderful.  He  was  patient  and  kind, 
to  both  man  and  animals. 

—Arnold  P.  Renstrom, 

a  friend. 


He  Remained  Faithful 

gLDER  Thomas  E.  McKay,  like 
Nephi  of  old,  could  truly  say 
that  he  was  born  of  goodly  parents; 
and,  like  all  great  men,  he  always 
gave  his  parents  credit  for  the  good 
start  they  gave  him  in  life  and  the 
valuable  lessons  they  taught  him  as 
a  boy. 

One  of  his  favorite  stories  was 
told  about  his  mother,  when  as  a 
very  young  man  he  left  on  his  first 
mission.  The  last  thing  she  said 
to  him  as  he  boarded  the  train  for 
his  field  of  labor  was,  "Thomas, 
come  back  clean."  The  promise  that 
he  made  his  mother  on  that  occasion 
helped  him  to  remain  faithful  and 
true  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

—Laurence  S.  Burton, 

President  of  Ogden  Stake. 
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Thousands  have   been   led   into  better  ways  of  life  because  .  .  . 


He  Touched  More  Hearts 


^^IN  no  work  did  his  great  ability 
show  forth  more  clearly  or 
reach  more  souls,  or  touch  more 
hearts,  than  did  his  work  among 
the  youth  of  the  community,  the 
Church  and  the  land.  Thousands 
have  been  led  into  better  ways  of 
life;  they  all  will  call  him  blessed." 
Thus  wrote  the  First  Presidency 
concerning  an  adviser  to  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  Elder  Adam 
S.  Bennion  on  his  demise,  Feb.  11, 
1958. 

That  he  was  a  great  man,  eflFective 
in  changing  for  the  better  those  with 
whom  he  associated,  is  attested  by 
these  observations  made  by  a  few 
who  were  touched  by  Elder  Bennion. 

His  Was  a  Magnetic  Personality 

PORTY-ONE  years  ago  Adam  S. 
Bennion  walked  into  my  life.  A 
young  teacher  of  music,  languages 
and  religion  at  Murdock  Academy  in 
Beaver,  Utah,  I  had  not  yet  begun 
my  college  training.  He,  about  thir- 
ty, a  teacher  of  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  had  come  to 
encourage  our  students  to  continue 
their  formal  schooling  beyond  high 
school  graduation. 

I  can  still  see  him.  There  he 
stood,  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
I  had  ever  dreamed  of  becoming: 
a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  churchman, 
a  powerful  and  persuasive  public 
speaker,  an  influence  for  all  that  is 
good  in  life.  Right  then  and  there 
he  kindled  in  my  innermost  soul  an 
unquenchable  fire  and  enthusiasm. 
I  resolved  that  day  to  study  relent- 
lessly and  to  go  academically  as  far 
as  my  talents  and  mental  equipment 
would  permit;  to  give  my  church  and 
country  a  full  measure  of  loyalty 
and  service;  in  short,  to  live  the 
abundant  life  the  Saviour  had 
preached;  and  that  I  would  gladly 
make  any  apparent  sacrifices  nec- 
essary to  obtain  these  goals. 

I  can  still  feel  his  spirit.  What  a 
teacher  he  was  in  every  contact  he 
made!    Blessed  be  his  memory! 

—Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr., 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  General  Board  and 

dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts, 

Brigham  Young  University. 


He  Kindled  Minds 


A 


LL  if  us  who  attended  the  class- 
es taught  by  Adam  S.  Bennion 
during  the  five-weeks  "Leadership 
Week"  in  1919,  and  since,  were  in- 
spired by  the  man  who  kindled 
minds  while  imparting  knowledge. 

That  this  inspiration  was  effective, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from 
the  many  classes  which  he  taught 
at  various  times  and  places,  have 
come  leaders  in  Church  and  state, 
including  congressmen,  governors 
and  senators,  as  well  as  bishops, 
presidents  of  stakes  and  members  of 
the  General  Authorities. 

In  referring  to  my  own  notebook 
I  find  many  of  his  maxims  or  prov- 
erbs. Some  were  original  and  others 
quoted  from  his  favorite  authors. 
Perhaps  to  read  a  few  of  them  would 
help  other  teachers  to  understand 
the  man  and  follow  his  example. 

The  following  chosen  at  random 
seem  to  give  an  index  to  his  life,  for 
he  was  what  he  taught: 

"The  noblest  pleasure  is  the  joy 
of  understanding." 

And  again,  speaking  to  a  teacher 
training  class,  he  said,  "God  releases 
their  [the  students']  energy  —  we 
must  help  them  to  control  and  direct 
it.  We  are  dealing  with  a  power 
greater  than  atomic  energy,  the 
power  of  the  human  soul  —  a  part 
of  and  related  to  the  power  of  God." 

Again  he  was  heard  to  say,  "The 
teacher,  who  is  attempting  to  teach 
without  inspiring  the  people  with 
a  desire  to  learn,  is  hammering  on 
cold  iron." 

And  he  often  said  to  his  students 
and  his  associates,  "Our  preaching 
must  have  the  effect  of  dynamite, 
not  opium." 

Referring  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  and  the  need  for  valor  as  well 
as  vim  he  said,  "Circumstance  does 
not  make  the  man,  it  reveals  him 
to  himself." 

The  above  not  only  sounds  like 
Adam  S.  Bennion,  but  they  are  an 
index  to  the  life  of  the  man. 

—Elder  JJugh  B.  Brown, 

Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 


ELDER  ADAM  S.  BENNION 

None  can  measure  the  effects  of  his  work. 

He  Impressed  Others  for  Good 

A  DAM  S.  BENNION  in  all  prob- 
'^  abihty  appeared  before  more 
civic  and  industrial  groups  during 
his  lifetime  than  anyone  in  Western 
United  States.  His  every  appear- 
ance before  the  public  left  the  same 
impression  upon  his  audience  —  a 
great  man  with  a  memorable  mes- 
sage. 

The  impression  left  by  Dr.  Ben- 
nion on  his  audience  so  stirred  a 
businessman  from  a  neighboring 
state  that  he  wrote  me  upon  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Elder  Bennion  as 
follows : 

"No  one  can  measure  the  effects 
of  his  constant  stressing  upon  busi- 
ness people  of  the  need  for  fair 
dealings  with  employees  and  cus- 
tomers, with  their  [the  business  peo- 
ple's] responsibilities  as  community 
leaders,  and  with  the  need  for  prac- 
ticing in  our  daily  lives  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  of  thrift  and  hon- 
esty." 

This  statement  is  based  on  a 
speech  delivered  in  1935. 

No  greater  testimonial  in  my  opin- 
ion could  be  given  of  the  las^"ing 
impression  this  great  man  had  upon 
people.  A  similar  indelible  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  of  this 
area  in  whom  he  was  especially  in- 
terested. 

—Gus  P.  Backman, 

Secretary  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
*        #        # 

He  Recognized  Service 

TT  was  at  a  Granite  High  School 

graduation  exercise  that  I  gained 

insight  into  what  made  Adam  S.  Ben- 
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nion  a  popular  and  beloved  person. 
His  understanding  and  appreciation 
were  superb. 

At  this  occasion,  awards  were 
being  presented  to  those  who  had 
lettered  in  football,  basketball  and 
track.  Those  making  the  school  play, 
debating  team  and  others  were  also 
recognized. 

Then  it  happened:  A  special 
award  was  to  be  made  for  devoted, 
untiring,   unselfish   service,  he  said. 

The  young  lady  who  was  to  re- 
ceive this  acknowledgment  had  been 
responsible  for  the  success  of  ban- 
quets and  other  such  social  functions 
for  the  school.  Quietly  and  untir- 
ingly, without  regard  to  time,  she 
had  planned,  prepared  and  executed 
these  activities.  In  appreciation  of 
her  dependability  and  assistance 
given  without  reservation,  Granite 
High  School  was  proud  to  present 
to  her  a  gold  medal  for  distinguished 
service,  Principal  Bennion  explained. 

The  audience  was  thrilled  and 
pleased.  He  had  emphasized  that 
quiet  service  counts  and  should  be 
recognized. 

—Marie  F.  Felt, 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  General  Board. 


* 


He  Was  Faithful 


gLDER  ADAM  S.  BENNION  told, 
shortly  after  he  was  called  into 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  of  an 
incident  which  he  had  experienced: 
"I  was  brought  low,  and  I  lay  for 
five  days  unable  to  move.  I  have  had 
pains  in  my  life,  but  I  think  these 
were  a  little  more  excruciating  than 
anything  I  had  known.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  wholly 
unable  to  move."  He  called  in,  from 
among  his  associates,  elders  holding 
the  priesthood,  who  administered 
and  blessed  him  that  he  might  live 
to  fulfill  his  mission. 

"I  am  a  living  witness  to  you  to- 
day and  bear  my  testimony  humbly 
and  gratefully;  the  next  morning, 
after  a  night's  peaceful  rest,  I  arose 
and  walked."  This  testimony  he  has 
declared  to  the  world  and  has  said 
further:  "I  bear  you  my  witness 
that  God  still  administers  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  his  servants 
bearing  the  priesthood  are  our  great- 
est physicians."^ 

Yes,  he  was  an  ordinary  man  in 
many  respects  though  he  held  many 
high  and  responsible  positions.  He 
placed  his  reliance  upon  the  simple 
truths,  the  power  of  the  priesthood 
and  service  to  his  friends. 

—Lynn  S.  Richards, 

Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent, 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  General  Board. 

^October  Semi-annual  General  Conference,  1953, 


He  Made  Others  Better 

/^NE  of  the  very  important  privi- 
leges  of  my  life  has  been  to 
attend  a  series  of  lectures  given  by 
Dr.  Adam  S.  Bennion  on  the  values 
of  great  literature.  Particular  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures. I  was  profoundly  stirred  by 
feeling  the  appreciation  and  respect 
that  Dr.  Bennion  had  for  great  ideas 
and  ideals.  Certainly  he  was  one 
of  the  most  devoted  followers  of 
the  admonition  of  Jesus  to  ".  .  . 
Seek  ye  out  of  the  best  books  words 
of  wisdom;  .  .  ."  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  88:118.) 

It  was  in  the  important  role  of 
promoting  a  love  of  learning  in  oth- 
ers that  Adam  S.  Bennion  made  one 
of  his  most  significant  contributions. 
He  believed  "that  poverty  and  rich- 
es alike  are  largely  of  the  spirit."  His 
spirit  was  in  a  sense  "radio  active," 
and  everywhere  he  went  there  was 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  "fall- 
out" that  made  others  better. 

To  pay  my  tribute  to  his  memory, 
I  would  like  to  borrow  words  from 
Thomas  Curtis  Clark  who  expressed 
the  feeling  of  many  thousands  to- 
ward Elder  Adam  S.  Bennion  when 
he  said: 

"I  saw  him  once,  he  stood  a  moment  there 

He  spoke  a  word  that  laid  his   spirit 

bare 

He  clasped  my  hand,  then  passed  beyond 

my  ken 

But  what  I  was,  I  shall  not  be,  again." 

-T.C.C. 

—Elder  Sterling  W.  Sill, 

Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 
«       #       « 

He  Taught  by  Example 

npHE  career  of  Adam  S.  Bennion 
was  well  advanced  when  I  first 
met  him  in  1917  in  an  advanced 
English  composition  class  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

He,  as  teacher,  let  us  know  that 
being  in  sophomore  composition  he 
would  engage  the  presumption  that 
we  had  met  the  course  prerequisites 
and  that  he  would  expect  superior 
performance.  Then  he  set  before  us 
brilliant  examples  of  essay  writing 
with  gaiety  and  good  humor  that 
quickened  in  us  the  ambition  to  imi- 
tate. 

There  is  no  point  in  detailing  the 
failures  we  suffered,  except  to  affirm 
that  he  used  them  to  encourage  us 
by  assurances  that  we  could  do  bet- 
ter. His  vivid  and  sparkling  com- 
mendation, when  we  earned  it, 
written  on  the  returned,  daily  theme 
was  better  than  a  pay  check  and 
thus  the  best  of  motivation. 


To  teach  by  example  was  natural 
for  him.  We  learned  our  most  abid- 
ing lessons  by  imitating  Adam  Ben- 
nion, This  early  association  fixed  for 
life  my  appreciation  and  expectation 
of  him. 

I  remember  a  brilliant  Sunday 
School  convention  program  of  the 
early  1920s  for  which  he  developed 
a  teaching  demonstration  on  the 
temptations  of  Jesus.  Members  of 
the  general  board  carried  this 
throughout  the  Church  and  repeated 
it  many  times  for  the  inspiration  of 
Sunday  School  teachers  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  It  set  a  vivid  and 
useful  pattern  which  has  been  fruit- 
ful for  thousands  for  years. 

To  have  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him  on  committees,  conven- 
tions and  conferences  was  a  constant- 
ly refreshing  liberal  education. 

—A.  Hamer  Reiser, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  First  Presidency, 


ADAM  S.  BENNION 

ELDER  ADAM  SAMUEL  BENNION 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  was 
known  throughout  the  United  States 
for  his  achievements  in  education,  busi- 
ness,  public    speaking,    and    civic   work. 

In  the  part  of  Salt  Lake  County  known 
as  Taylors ville,  he  was  bom  Dec.  2,  1886, 
to  Joseph  B.  and  Mary  Ann  Sharp  Ben- 
nion. The  family  of  Adam  and  Minerva 
Young  Bennion  numbers  five  children  and 
21    grandchildren. 

Elder  Bennion  obtained  a  B.A.  degree 
at  the  University  of  Utah.  After  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  at  the  Latter-day  Saint 
College  from  1908-1909,  he  earned  the 
M.A.  degree  at  Columbia  University.  Ad- 
vanced work  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  was 
done  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
University  of  California.  He  has  served  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  Church  in 
several  capacities,  notably  as  superintend- 
ent of  Church  schools.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Sunday  School  general 
board  from  1915  until  his  call  to  the 
Council    of   the  Twelve  on    Apr.    6,    1953. 

He  then  became  adviser  to  the  general 
board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
along  with  Elder  Matthew  Cowley.  Elder 
Bennion  was  still  acting  in  this  capacity 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Tuesday,  Feb. 
11,  1958. 

Elder  Bennion  for  many  years  was  one 
of  the  top  executives  of  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Company,  serving  as  vice  president 
at  the  time  of  his  call  to  be  one  of  the 
General  Avithorities.  The  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Community  Chest,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Regional  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  and 
local  music  societies  have  been  recipients 
of  his  leadership  and  wisdom.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Denver  and 
Rio    Grande  Western   Railroad. 

In  the  interests  of  education,  Elder 
Bennion  was  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
the  University  of  Utah  and  Brigham  Young 
University.  He  has  served  with  distinction 
as  chairman  of  the  Utah  Public  Survey 
Commission.  He  has  also  served  on  na- 
tional committees  studying  school  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Utah  White  House 
Conference  Commission  on  Education 
where  he  was  chairman  in  1955.  After 
three  terms  as  president  of  the  University 
of  Utah  Alumni  Association,  he  became 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board  of 
regents. 

Elder  Bennion's  publications  include 
several  volumes  on  teaching  and  religious 
themes,  including  one  of  the  Sunday 
School's  teacher  training  texts,  Principles 
of  Teaching. 

Elder  Bennion's  voice  and  pen  were 
most  active  in  furthering  the  betterment 
of  education  and  expanding  the  work 
of   the   Church. 
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Painting  by  Arnold  Friberg. 

"A  few  words  of  scripture   and    a   purposeful    painting  gave   me 

a  sermon   I   shall   not  forget." 
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Gospel  Teaching  I 
Remember  Best 


By  Ray  L.  Jones 


npHE  Gospel  teaching  I  remember 
best  did  not  take  place  in  a 
formal  church  class,  but  in  an  artist's 
studio  on  a  motion-picture  lot  in 
Hollywood,  California. 

In  the  fall  of  1955,  I  visited  Arnold 
Friberg  at  the  DeMille  studios  in 
Hollywood,  where  he  was  working 
on  "The  Ten  Commandments"  mo- 
tion picture.  At  the  time,  I  was 
serving  as  supervisor  of  the  95  early 
morning  seminary  classes  in  south- 
ern California.  The  2,500  high  school 
students  in  these  classes  were  just 
beginning  their  study  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

My  purpose  in  visiting  Arnold  Fri- 
berg was  to  ask  if  he  had  a  picture 
—  or   would   prepare   one  —  w^hich 
^^   would  feature  a  central  message  of 
mtjk   the  Old  Testament  and  which  could 
^™   serve  as  the  theme  and  as  a  pro- 
gram cover  for  our  seminary  gradu- 
ation and  award  exercises  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

After  listening  to  my  request. 
Brother  Friberg  called  my  attention 
to  a  poster  on  the  bulletin  board 
in  his  studio  on  which  was  printed 
the  scripture  from  John  5:16  "For 
had  ye  believed  Moses  ye  would 
have  believed  me."  Brother  Friberg 
explained  that  this  favorite  scripture 
of  Cecil  B.  DeMille's  had  been 
placed  on  all  of  the  studio  bulletin 
boards  at  Mr.  DeMille's  request. 
I  Referring  to  the  scripture,  Brother 

Friberg  said  that  for  some  time  he 
had  been  planning   to   prepare   an 
<  illustration    of    this  scripture    for    a 

Christmas  card  and  that  this  picture 
might  also  serve  for  our  seminary 
graduation-award    programs. 

Taking  a  piece  of  tracing  paper 
from  his  easel  the  artist  began  to 
demonstrate  how  he  would  illustrate 
this  scripture.  With  bold,  swift 
strokes  he  sketched  an  outline  of 
the  figure  of  Moses  —  holding  in  his 


left  hand  the  tablets  of  stone  and 
in  his  right,  his  writings  on  rolls  of 
papyrus.  Above  and  in  the  center 
he  sketched  a  large  figure  of  Christ 
with  a  lamb  in  one  arm  and  the 
other  outstretched  toward  Moses. 
From  Christ  emanated  a  light  which 
illuminated  the  face  and  figure  of 
Moses.  In  the  lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  paper  he  outlined  figures 
of  the  wise  men,  shepherds,  and 
the  crosses  on  Calvary. 

Referring  to  his  sketch,  Brother 
Friberg  summarized  beautifully  and 
simply  the  message  of  his  illustra- 
tion. "Some  people  would  feel,"  he 
said,  "that  the  figure  of  Moses  should 
be  as  important  as  the  figure  of 
Christ.  However,  I  believe  that 
Moses  was  great  not  just  because 
he  led  Israel  out  of  bondage  or 
because  he  gave  them  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  first  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  Moses  was  great 
because  he  fulfilled  his  divine  call- 
ing in  preparing  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  Christ." 

With  a  simple  sketch  and  these 
few  humble  words  of  explanation 
Brother  Friberg  taught  a  Gospel 
lesson  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  completed  picture  entitled 
"The  Light  and  the  Law,"  illustrates 
beautifully  the  artist's  deep  spirit- 
ual insight  and  keen  understanding 
of  the  Gospel  which  make  him  one 
of  the  greatest  religious  artists  of 
our  day.  As  a  Christmas  card  it 
received  national  recognition.  It  is 
being  used  by  Mr.  DeMille,  who 
owns  the  original  painting,  as  his 
personal  card  in  connection  with 
his  motion  picture,  "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments." As  a  program  cover 
and  theme  it  brought  inspiration  to 
2,500  seminary  students  and  their 
parents  who  participated  in  the 
1956  southern  California  seminary 
graduation-award  exercises. 


RAY   L.    JONES 
It  took  place  in   an  artist's  studio. 


THE    AUTHOR 

FOR  the  past  two  years,  Ray  L. 
Jones  has  been  principal  of 
Palo  Verde  High  School  in  Blythe, 
California,  after  having  served  sev- 
eral years  in  the  seminary  system 
of  the  Church  o£  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

In  fact,  Brother  Jones  vi^as  the 
one  selected  to  introduce  seminary 
work  into  southern  California  in 
1950.  He  then  served  as  principal 
and  supervisor  of  southern  California 
seminaries  until  1956,  when  he  be- 
came Palo  Verde  High  School  prin- 
cipal. 

A  native  of  Provo,  Utah,  Brother 
Jones  was  a  son  of  Lorin  F.  and 
Ivie  Huish  Jones.  His  father  was 
Spanish-American  Mission  president 
for  more  than  10  years. 

On  a  Southern  States  mission  from 
1938  to  1940,  Ray  Jones  was  mission 
secretary  and  a  district  president. 

He  was  graduated  from  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  (now 
Utah  State  University),  Logan, 
Utah,  in  1942,  received  a  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1954  and 
a  Doctor  of  Education  degree  (with 
a  major  in  educational  administra- 
tion) in  1956  from  the  latter  uni- 
versity. 

In  the  meantime,  Brother  Jones 
was  principal  in  1942-43  of  the 
LDS  seminary  in  Afton,  Wyoming; 
principal  in  1943-44  of  the  Lewis- 
ville,  Idaho,  seminary;  United  States 
Army  chaplain  in  the  Pacific,  1944- 
46,  and  principal  in  1948-50  of  the 
Logan  Seminary. 

He  married  Sibyl  Nelson  of  Vir- 
den,  New  Mexico,  in  1941  and  they 
have  five  sons .  and  three  daughters. 

Brother  Jones  has  been  a  teacher 
in  Sunday  School,  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  and  priesthood 
quorum  classes.  While  residing  in 
Logan,  he  was  a  Sunday  School  su- 
perintendent, stake  high  councilman 
and  then  counselor  in  Cache  Stake's 
high  priests'  quorum.  He  also  was 
in  the  Yuma  District  presidency  of 
the  California  Mission.  At  present, 
he  is  a  counselor  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Blythe  Branch,  Yuma  Valley 
District,   California    Mission. 
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Coloring  materials  may  be:  alcohol-solu- 
able  colors  {i.e.  Faasche  with  Solox); 
water-soluable  colors  (i.e.  Craftint);  oil 
crayons  {i.e.  Sketcho);  inks  {i.e.  Skrip); 
spray   paints    {i.e.    Speed-e-namel);    dyes. 


Effective  equipment  for  spraying  may  be: 
a  painter  s  spray  gun,  artist's  air  brush 
or    vacuum     cleaner    spray    attachments. 


Other  tools  for  vaporizing  the  coloring  solu- 
tions may  include:  a  spray  can,  a  per- 
fume atomizer  bottle,  a  pressurized  paint 
can  and  a  window   cleaner  spray    bottle. 
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By  using  an  opaque  projector  or  other 
method,  draw  the  outlines  of  your  map  on 
a  large  piece  of  stencil  paper.  Be  sure  to 
trace  all  important  cities,  boundaries, 
rivers  and  mountains,  then  punch  through 
paper  for  future  reference,  if  needed. 
Two  excellent  stencil  papers  are  "Oak  Tag" 
and  "Stencil  Board"  which  can  be  pur- 
chased from  most  paper  supply  houses. 
Latter  has  oiled  surface,  is  more  expensive. 


Library  and  Visual  Aids 

Let's  Make 

a  Flannel 

Map 

By  Jack  M.  Reed 
Photos  by  Ray  Kooyman 


nPHERE  are  maps— and  then  there 
are  maps! 

In  the  category  of  maps  that 
are  something  special  or  unusual  is 
a  project  being  perfected  under  the 
direction  of  Dorothy  Handley  of  Mill 
Creek  Third  (Salt  Lake  County) 
Ward:   flannel  maps. 

According  to  Sister  Handley, 
"Flannel  maps  are  a  most  versatile 
means  of  animating  a  lesson  and  a 
vivid  way  to  bring  events,  personali- 
ties, places  and  associated  concepts 
closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  students." 

She  first  makes  a  stencil  of  the 
map  she  desires  to  put  on  flannel. 
Paper  is  too  flimsy  and  not  durable 
enough,  but  wood  is  too  difficult 
to  handle.  Tag  board  or  stencil 
board  is  better  to  use  in  making  the 
pattern. 

By  using  an  opaque  projector  or 
other  means,  the  map  desired  may 
be  drav^^n  on  the  tag  board  or  stencil 
board.  It  is  then  cut  out.  The  cut- 
out part  may  be  placed  on  the  flan- 
nel and  color  sprayed  around  it  to 
represent  the  oceans.  Then  that 
stencil  may  be  taken  off  and  re- 
mainder (the  outside  edges)  of  the 
board  may  be  put  on  the  flannel, 
superimposed  over  what  has  been 
colored  as  the  ocean  areas.  This 
permits  the  land  area  to  be  colored. 
This  is  the  sequence  of  using  sten- 
cils when  spraying  maps  of  Bible 
Lands,  Palestine  or  United  States. 
Reverse  order  when  spraying  out- 
lines for  Western  Hemisphere  or 
World. 

Although  Sketcho  crayons  may  be 
used  to  color  the  flannel,  Sister 
Handley  suggests  alcohol-base  paint 
or  ink,  applied  by  spraying.  Quick 
drying  paint  is  essential  to  avoid 
running  of  colors  on  the  flannel.  Use 
of  permanent  colors  will  allow  clean- 
ing of  the  flannel. 


Sheets  come  24  by  36  inches;  if  too  small 
tape  together;  put  tape  on  one  side  only. 


*  ^f  *  *  *  *  ( 


Sometimes  buying  and  mounting  an  inex- 
pensive map  is  easier  than  drawing  stencil. 


Lay  stencil  on  corrugated  cardboard  to 
protect  table  and  cut  stencil  with  an  "X- 
acto"  knife  or   other  special  cutting   tool. 


Make  punched  stencil  large  enough  so  you 
can    transfer    map     to    blackboard,     too. 


To  hold  individual  stencil  pieces  in  place 
on  flannel,  apply  a  coat  of  rubber  cement; 
when  dry,  add  a  second  layer  diagonally. 
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Use  a  piece  of  corrugated  cardboard  larger 
than  the  flannel;  pin  or  staple  in  place. 
Allow  enough  margin  to  hem  flannel  edges. 


Position   your  cut  stencil  on  the  flannel; 
be  sure  to  use  the  largest  element   first. 


With  intricate  world  map,  spray  land  areas 
first.  Use  minimum  amount  of  enamel 
paint,  preventing  matting  of  flannel  fibers. 


Enamel  and  wall  paints  are  handled  best 
in  a  spray  gun  held  directly  above  area 
being  colored;  this  inhibits  paint's  running. 


The  spray  gun  should  be  carefully 
held  directly  above  the  area  being 
colored  so  the  paint  does  not  run 
under  the  pattern  and  distort  the 
outline.  A  perfume  atomizer  or  a 
flit  gun  may  be  used  as  a  spray  gun. 

How  to  hold  the  pattern  in  place 
on  the  flannel  while  the  spraying  is 
being  done  was  another  problem 
Sister  Handley  encountered.  She 
found  that  stapling  or  pinning  the 
pattern  to  the  flannel  resulted  in 
unsightly  holes  in  the  finished  rhap. 
So  she  put  a  thin  coat  of  rubber 
cement  on  the  back  of  the  stencil, 
let  it  dry  and  then  brushed  on 
another  coat  of  rubber  cement, 
brushing  in  a  diagonal  direction  to 
the  first  application.  When  dry,  this 
coating  served  to  hold  the  pattern  in 
place  on  the  flannel. 

These  are  some  other  tips  Sister 
Handley  gives  as  a  result  of  her  ex- 
periments : 

Keep  the  colors  light,  so  the  fin- 
ished map  does  not  compete  with 
whatever  is  being  illustrated  on  the 
map. 

Size  of  the  map  should  be  at  least 
3  X  4  ft.  so  it  will  be  suitable  for 
classroom  use. 

In  cutting  the  pattern  from  tag 
board,  she  used  an  X-acto  knife.  Be 
sure  there  is  heavy  cardboard  or 
cutting  pad  beneath  the  tag  board 
so  the  table  or  surface  on  which  you 
are  working  is  not  marred. 

Avoid  cluttering  the  flannel  map 
with  place  names,  political  bound- 
aries or  landmarks.  Unnecessary 
cluttering  will  detract  from  a  lesson. 
Any  landmarks  or  locations  may  be 
put  on— and  taken  oflF— the  flannel 
map  as  needed,  just  as  scenery  is 
used  on  flannelboards. 

Note:  A  set  of  pre-cut  stencils 
for  the  five  basic  maps  described  on 
the  following  page  are  available  by 
contacting  Dorothy  Handley,  1265 
East  4620  South,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  They  are  sold  as  a  complete 
set  only  for  $5  plus  packaging  and 
mailing  costs. 

(Concluded  on  following  page.) 


Remove    first     stencil     and     then     cover 
sprayed  areas  with  their  respective  pieces. 


Spraying  can  be  done  with  vacuum  attach- 
ment. Keep  colors  light  so  that  map  is  a 
compliment  not  competitor  to  story  items 
displayed.     Use   water   or   alcohol   colors. 


An  artist's  air  brush  assures  finest  results 
on     spraying    water     or     alcohol     paints. 


To    orient   students,    label   important  fea- 
tures, do  not  clutter  map  with  boundaries. 


Important  rivers  and  mountains  are  added 
to  aid  the  geographical  scene.  Felt-tip 
pens  give  strong   brown  and  blue  colors. 


For  fil'uig   and   idcniification,    use   a    label 
made  on  "iron-on"  tape  such  as  "Bondex." 


When  completed  map  is  dry,  hem  raw  edg- 
es; then  file  away  in  a  plastic  envelope. 
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(Concluded  from  preceding  page.) 

How  To  Use  the  Flannel  Map 


Photos  by  Leland  Van  Wagoner 
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Moses  is  found  on  the  Nile  most  readily  as  Dorothy  Handley, 
Millcreek  Third  Ward,  uses  "Bible  Lands  Flannel  Map"  for  her 
Old   Testament   lesson.    Map   can  be   used  for   current   events. 


FIVE  BASIC  MAPS  —  colorfully  but  simply  done  on  flannel  — 
form  a  rich  resource  for  presenting  both  past  and  current 
events.  Gospel  teaching  takes  on  new  beauty  as  the  players 
act  out  their  parts  on  a  "geographical  stage." 

With  all  distracting  details  omitted,  the  teacher  may  then 
develop  the  salient  points  without  the  confusing  detail  usually 
attached  to  maps.  Adults  as  well  as  young  people  enjoy  and 
readily  grasp  such  portrayals. 

You  librarians  and  teachers  will  immediately  begin  to 
visualize  many  ways  of  using  flannel  maps.  Choose  from  various 
sources  the  needed  cutouts  and  flannel  figures. 

Merna  Partridge,  Highland  Stake  librarian,  finds  the  flannel- 
board  figures  and  stories  appearing  each  month  in  The  Instructor 
are  often  ideal  for  use  on  the  flannel  map.  Another  teacher  sees 
in  the  pictograph  maps  and  diagrams  on  the  inside  back  cover 
of  The  Instructor  a  way  to  present  those  stories  on  one  of  the 
basic  maps.  She  enlarges  the  drawings  and  prepares  them  for 
regular  flannelboard  use.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter  to  develop 
her  pictograph  map  with  such  a  reference. 

More  than  ninety  maps  have  been  produced  for  use  in  the 
Salt  Lake  area  to  date.  Routes  of  travel  can  be  shown  by 
laying  bright  colored  yarn  along  the  course  of  a  journey. 

It  has  been  found  helpful  to  assemble  all  the  pieces  needed 
for  each  lesson  into  a  separate  envelope,  properly  labeled  and 
identified  for  filing. 

Whether  you  are  a  teacher  in  Sunday  School,  Primary,  Re- 
lief Society,  Mutual  Improvement  Association  or  a  priesthood 
quorum,  you  will  find  using  a  flannel  map  an  enriching  experi- 
ence   for   your    students.  —Dorothy    Handley. 


^^■T 


Missionaries  will  recognize  a  lesson  dealing  with  the  Book  of 
Mormon  being  portrayed  on  a  "Flannel  Map  of  the  World." 
Joanne  Orion,  Millcreek  Stake  librarian  relies  often  on  this  map. 


Using  her  "United  States  Flannel  Map,"  Merna  Partridge,  High- 
land Stake  librarian,  gives  Church  history  lesson  with  figures 
from    The    Instructor    story,    "Across    the    Ocean    to    Zion." 


Arvilla  Wells,  Park  Stake  and  Emigration  Ward  librarian,  uses 
a  "Western  Hemisphere  Flannel  Map"  in  proving  America  to  be 
a  "choice"  land.    Map  helps  teachers  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 


Horst  Scharffs,  Grant  Eighth  Ward,  Grant  Stake,  gives  a  new 
look  to  a  lesson  on  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  class  by  employing  a  "Flannel  Map  of  Palestine." 
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HERE  WERE  THUNDERS  and  lightnings,  and  a 
thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  fire:  and  the  smoke 
thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the 
whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be 
there:  and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law, 
and  commandments  which  I  have  written;  that  thou 
mayest  teach  them.  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  min- 
ister Joshua:  And  he  said  unto  the  elders,  Tarry  ye 
here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  unto  you.  And  Moses 


went  up  into  the  mount  of  God.  And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  abode  upon  mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud 
covered  it  six  days:  and  the  seventh  day  he  called 
unto  Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.  And  the 
sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire 
on  the  top  of  the  mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  And  Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud, 
and  Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  communing  with  him  upon  mount  Sinai, 
two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with 


PAINTED  BY  ARNOLD  FRIBERG  FOR  CECIL  B.  DeMILLE'S 
BIBLICAL  MOTION  PICTURE  "THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS" 


ARTIST'S  NOTES  ON  THE  PAINTING  —  The  slopes  of  Mt. 
Sinai  are  steep,  barren,  majestic,  and,  awe-inspiring.  They 
culminate  in  four  peaks,  one  of  which  is  called,  "The  Mount  of 
Moses"  and  is  traditionally  honored  as  the  place  where  the 
great  prophet  stood  to  receive  the  law.  Here  we  see  Moses  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  tablets  of  the  law  were  revealed 
to  his  sight  and  to  mankind.  They  are  shown  being  burned  out 
of  the  surrounding  rock,  the  same  red  granite  that  forms  the 
bulk  of  Mt.  Sinai.  On  one  tablet  are  carved  the  four  command- 
ments dealing  with  man's  relationship  to  God;  on  the  other 
are  the  six  commandments  dealing  with  man's  relationship 
to  man.  The  language  shown  here  is  "Pre-Canaanite,"  which 
preceded  Hebrew,  and  was,  so  far  as  scholars  can  tell  us,  the 
language  in  use  at  the  time  of  Moses.  As  in  Hebrew,  it  reads 
from  right  to  left.  But  whatever  the  language,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  as  true  and  valid  and  real  today  as  the  day 
they  were  burned  into  the  tablets  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God. 


MOSES  RECEIVES  THE 


TEN  COMMANDMENTS 


ON  MOUNT  SINAI 


the  finger  of  God.  And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down 
from  the  mount,  and  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony 
were  in  his  hand.  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  had  given 
him  in  commandment  unto  them;  Remember,  and 
forget  not,  how  thou  provokedst  the  Lord  thy  God 
to  wrath  in  the  wilderness:  from  the  day  that  thou 
didst  depart  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  until  ye  came 
unto  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the 
Lord.  When  I  was  gone  up  into  the  mount  to  receive 
the  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  the  covenant 


which  the  Lord  made  with  you,  then  I  abode  in  the 
mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  I  neither  did  eat 
bread  nor  drink  water:  And  the  Lord  delivered  unto 
me  two  tables  of  stone  written  with  the  finger  of 
God;  and  on  them  was  written  according  to  all  the 
words,  which  the  Lord  spake  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire.  (Abridged  from  Exodus,  Chapters  19,  24,  51  and  52; 
and  Deuteronomy,  Chapters  1  and  9) 


This  insert  prepared  ivith  special  text  for  "The  Instructor" 
Magazine  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
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As  Joseph  looked  up, 
he  saw  an  angel. 


Joseph  Receives 

the 
Golden  Plates 

By  Marie  F.  Felt 


"Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  fear  not, 
nor  he  afraid  .  .  .  for  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  it  is 
that  doth  go  with  thee;  he  will  not  fail  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee."  —Deuteronomy  31:6. 
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The  angel  had  a 
message  for  Joseph. 


MORE  than  three  years  had  passed  since  Joseph 
Smith  had  seen  our  Heavenly  Father  and  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Sacred  Grove.  He  had  obeyed 
their  instructions  and  had  joined  none  of  the  churches. 
Jesus  had  told  him  at  that  time  that  if  he  remained 
faithful,  the  true  Gospel  would  be  made  known  unto 
him.  How  grateful  Joseph  was  for  this  knowledge. 
Often  he  must  have  knelt  in  prayer  to  thank  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  it. 

One  night  in  September,  1823,  Joseph  decided  again 
to  ask  our  Heavenly  Father  a  question.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  he  were  doing  those  things  pleasing  to  God. 
Humbly  he  knelt  in  prayer,  this  time  by  the  side  of 
his  bed.  As  he  prayed,  the  room  began  to  grow  lighter. 
The  hght  continued  to  increase  until  the  room  was 
brighter  than  during  the  daytime.  As  Joseph  looked 
up,  he  saw  an  angel  standing  before  him.  The  angel 
said  that  his  name  was  Moroni  and  that  he  had  come 
directly  from  the  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
with  a  message  for  Joseph. 

Moroni  told  Joseph  that  many  hundreds  of  years 
before,  he  (Moroni)  had  lived  upon  this  earth,  very 
near  to  the  place  where  Joseph's  home  was.  At  the 
time  Moroni  had  lived  there,  however,  the  people 
were  very  wicked  and  our  Heavenly  Father  allowed 
them  to  be  destroyed.  Only  Moroni  had  been  spared 
long  enough  to  write  about  these  people  upon  the 
leaves  of  a  golden  book.  This  book  was  the  same 
record  that  had  been  kept  by  all  the  Nephite  people 
from  the  time  that  Father  Lehi  first  left  Jerusalem  to 
come  to  this  American  continent. 

After  he  had  finished  writing  upon  the  golden  book, 
Moroni  hid  it  in  the  Hill  Cumorah.  It  was  to  remain 
there  until  our  Heavenly  Father  was  ready  to  have  it 
found. 

Moroni  also  said  he  had  been  sent  by  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  tell  Joseph  about  this  golden  book  and  just 
where  it  was  hidden.  This  precious  record  was  to  be 
given  to  Joseph  as  soon  as  he  was  prepared  to  receive 
it.  He  was  then  to  put  these  writings  into  a  language 
that  all  might  understand.  It  would  be  our  Heavenly 
Father's  message  to  all  of  us. 

After  delivering  his  message,  Moroni  disappeared, 
leaving  Joseph  to  think  and  wonder  about  all  he  had 
heard.  Soon  Moroni  came  again,  repeating  exactly 
the  same  message  and  instructions  he  had  given  Joseph 
the  first  time.  A  third  time  he  returned,  repeating 
again  his   wonderful  message.    He  also  said  Joseph 


would  be  tempted  to  sell  the  precious  record  for  money 
and  become  rich,  but  under  no  condition  must  he  do 
this.    [End  of  Scene  I.] 

As  Moroni  left  for  the  third  time,  Joseph  noticed 
it  was  becoming  daylight.  He  arose  and  went  to  the 
fields  to  help  his  father.  He  had  been  working  for 
only  a  short  time  when  his  father  noticed  how  very 
tired  he  was  so  he  told  Joseph  to  go  to  the  house  and 
rest. 

Climbing  over  the  fence,  Joseph  fell  to  the  ground 
unconscious.  As  soon  as  he  recovered,  the  Angel 
Moroni  appeared  again  to  him,  repeating  the  same 
message  that  he  had  given  to  Joseph  three  times  the 
night  before.  This  time  Moroni  told  Joseph  to  go  to 
the  Hill  Cumorah.  Moroni  would  meet  him  there 
and  show  him  the  precious  record.  Before  he  should 
go  to  the  hill,  however,  the  angel  told  Joseph  to  return 
to  his  father  and  tell  him  all  that  had  happened.  This 
Joseph  did,  after  which  his  father  told  him  to  obey 
the  angel  and  do  as  he  had  been  commanded.  [End 
of  Scene  II.] 

As  Joseph  walked  toward  the  hill  where  he  was 
to  meet  the  angel,  his  mind  became  filled  with  thoughts 
of  all  the  things  that  he  could  buy  if  he  would  sell 
the  valuable  record  for  money.  He  remembered  the 
angel's  warning  then  and  determined  that  such  evil 
thoughts  and  temptations  should  leave  him,  since  he 
desired  to  obey  God  and  serve  him  faithfully  and  well. 

When  he  came  to  the  hill,  Joseph  walked  directly 
to  the  place  where  the  records  were  hidden.  He  had 
seen  the  place  the  night  before  in  his  vision.  He  pried 
loose  the  rock  that  covered  them  and  lifted  it  to  one 
side.  As  he  gazed  upon  this  beautiful  golden  book 
and  the  other  sacred  treasures  that  he  saw,  he  was 
filled  with  amazement.  Such  beautiful,  wonderful 
things  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  reached  forth 
his  hands  to  get  them,  but  he  could  not.  Each  time 
his  hand  got  close  to  the  records,  he  felt  a  shock,  just 
like  when  one  touches  an  electric  wire. 

"Why  can't  I  get  these  records?"  he  said  aloud. 

Just  then  the  Angel  Moroni  appeared.  He  ex- 
plained to  Joseph  that  it  was  not  time  for  him  to  re- 
ceive the  golden  plates.  Instead,  each  year  for  four 
years  Joseph  was  to  come  to  this  spot.  Moroni  would 
meet  him  and  give  instructions  our  Heavenly  Father 
would  have  for  him.    [End  of  Scene  III.] 

Joseph  did  as  the  angel  commanded  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  the  precious  golden  book  was  placed 
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in  Joseph's  arms,  to  be  guarded  and  cared  for  until 
his  work  with  them  was  finished.  He  was  then  to  re- 
turn the  records  to  the  Angel  Moroni,  which  he  did. 
On  his  way  home  with  the  records,  Joseph  hid 
them  in  a  hollow  log  in  the  woods.  There  they  re- 
mained until  he  made  a  box  for  them  to  be  kept  in. 
When  they  were  placed  in  the  chest,  it  was  locked  and 
opened  only  at  such  times  as  he  needed  the  plates 
for  translating  the  v/ritings.    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

References: 

Essentials  in  Church  History  by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith; 
Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  1937;  Chapter  8. 

Story  Use: 

Any  class  studying  Church  history  and  particularly  Course 
No.  4  ("Living  Our  Religion,  Part  I"),  Lessons  for  June 
22  and  June  29,  1958. 

How  To   Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and  Props  Needed  for  this  Presentation  Are: 

The  boy,  Joseph  Smith,  kneehng. 

Angel  Moroni,  standing. 

Joseph's  bed. 

Joseph's  father,  standing. 

The  boy,  Joseph,  standing. 

Hill  Cumorah. 

Hollow  log  where  record  is  kept. 

Box  which  Joseph  built  in  which  to  keep  the  record. 


Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I:   Joseph's  bedroom. 

Scenery:   A  bed,  a  small  table  and  a  chair. 

Action:  Joseph  kneels  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  The  Angel 
Moroni  appears.  He  gives  Joseph  our  Heavenly  Father's 
message. 

Scene  II:   An  outdoor  scene. 

Scenery:   A  field. 

Action:  Joseph  and  his  brothers  are  helping  their  father. 
Joseph  is  tired.  His  father  tells  him  to  return  home  to 
rest.  He  obeys  his  father;  but  as  he  climbs  the  fence, 
he  falls  to  the  ground  unconscious.  As  he  recovers,  the 
Angel  Moroni  appears  again.  Joseph  is  told  to  tell  all 
to  his  father;  then  to  report  to  the  Hill  Cumorah  where 
Moroni  will  meet  him.  This  he  does.  His  father  tells 
him  to  obey  Moroni. 

Scene  III:   At  Hill  Cumorah. 

Scenery:   Hill  Cumorah,  covered  with  grass. 

Action:  Joseph  kneels,  looks  at  the  golden  plates.  The 
Angel    Moroni    appears.     He    gives    further    instructions. 

Scene  IV:    Same  as  Scene  HL 

Scenery:   Same  as  Scene  III. 

Action:  Joseph  receives  the  gold  plates  (record)  from  the 
angel.  On  his  way  home,  he  hides  them  in  a  hollow  log 
for  safe  keeping.  He  builds  a  box,  gets  the  plates  out 
of  the  hollow  log  and  places  them  in  the  box. 


It's  Smart  To  Take  Part 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 


-.f^fV^^y  ■v^vijii^: 


DUR  Church  is  not  the  easiest  in 
the  world  in  which  to  hold 
membership.  Its  exactions  are 
high.  But  so  are  its  rewards  for 
attainment.  Boundless  as  eternity 
is  the  abundance  of  life  which  may 
be  ours  —  depth  of  knowledge,  rich- 
ness of  understanding,  power  of 
achievement,  command  of  the  laws 
of  creativity.  But  these  are  ours 
only  as  we  earn  them. 

An  excellent  way  to  obtain  these 
blessings  is  by  taking  part  in  the 
Church's  religious  and  social  activi- 
ties here  and  now. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  years  of  patient  study  and  prac- 
tice needed  by  a  surgeon  to  acquire 
the  skills  necessary  for  his  profes- 
sion. Thousands  of  experiments  and 
research  projects  often  are  per- 
formed before  a  new  scientific  at- 
tainment is  established.  By  the 
same  law,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
handle  our  privileges  and  opportuni- 
ties and  take  our  place  in  the. march 
of  eternal  progress  —  in  the  new 
life  —  unless  we  are  prepared. 

Our  young  people  are  by  nature 
gregarious,  and  they  need  group 
association.     The   Primary,    Sunday 


School,  MIA,  seminary  and  priest- 
hood activities  provide  such  experi- 
ences; and,  too,  they  are  directed  by 
sincere,  humble  leaders  who  are 
guided  by  Gospel  principles.  Young 
minds,  filled  with  good,  creative, 
positive  thoughts  and  programs  are 
not  going  to  have  room  for  the 
seeds  of  evil  to  grow.  From  the 
physical  group  activities— scouting 
and  such  sports  as  basketball  — 
comes  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
feeling  of  companionship  with  team- 
mates. 

There  is  room  for  every  talent  in 
Church  activity.  And  as  our  abilities 
grow,  so  does  our  aesthetic  appreci- 
ation of  life.  Surely  we  will  be 
paupers  in  spirit,  if  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  heaven's  beau- 
ties and  marvels. 

Learning  social  polish  at  Church 
gatherings  is  another  gain  for  all, 
since  ease  and  poise  are  gateways 
to  both  happiness  and  success. 

Many  people  in  the  Church  spend 
years  teaching,  from  youth  to  old 
age.  True,  they  are  serving  others 
gladly  and  well,  but  their  own  per- 
sonalities have  been  growing  all  this 
time,  too! 


To  Take 
Part 


An  excellent   way    to    secure  blessings   is 
to    take   part    in    the    Church's   activities. 

Indeed,  our  religion  is  not  only 
concerned  with  the  "sweet  by  and 
by"  but  also  with  our  having  happi- 
ness and  joy  and  even  personal 
success  now.  Every  Church  activity 
is  conducive  to  this  goal. 

How  many  of  our  returned  mis- 
sionaries have  been  selected  for 
scholarships  for  advanced  study,  or 
responsible  positions  in  the  business 
world!  How  many  of  our  young 
Latter-day  Saints  learn  to  get  along 
very  well  with  others  —  a  necessary 
step  to  success  today! 

We  need  to  attend  Church  regu- 
larly and  to  engage  in  its  activities 
for  our  spiritual  and  mental  growth 
to  continue.  Let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves.    It  is  smart  to  take  part. 
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Drawings  by  Dorothy  Handley. 


Flannelboard  figures  for  ''Joseph   Receives   the  Golden    Plates." 
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whether  it  is  between  a  hoy  and  girl  or  between  a  teacher  and 
student,    the    best    learning    occurs   in    a    friendly    atmosphere. 


Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  June 

Whom  Can  I  Teach 

but 
My  Friends" 

By  Reed  H.  Bradford 


ELECTRICITY  is  a  powerful 
force.  It  has  performed  count- 
less services  for  mankind, 
including  the  illumination  of  build- 
ings, furnishing  power  for  countless 
machines  and  powering  communica- 
tion systems  such  as  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio  and  television. 

But  electricity  operates  according 
to  certain  specified  conditions  and 
principles.  For  example,  it  is  con- 
ducted very  readily  by  such  metals 
as  silver,  copper  and  aluminum.  On 
the  other  hand,  plastics  such  as 
bakelite  or  lucite  conduct  it  very 
poorly.  If  a  copper  wire  is  joined 
with  an  aluminum  wire,  an  electric 
current  will  therefore  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  if  a  copper  wire  is  placed 
next  to  bakelite,  the  current  is 
blocked  when  it  meets  this  plastic 
material  and  it  can  go  no  further. 

Teaching,  too,  is  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  affecting  the  behavior  of 
human  beings.  In  a  way,  it  operates 
in  a  similar  manner  to  electricity. 
How?  Plato  stated  it  clearly  when 
he  said:  "Whom  can  I  teach  but 
my  friends?"  Human  beings,  by 
nature,  are  such  that  they  tend  to 
accept  statements  and  actions  only 
of  those  with  whom  they  feel  in 
harmony.  Just  as  electricity  will  not 
pass  from  aluminum  to  lucite,  teach- 
ing cannot  be  done  unless  the  stu- 
dent accepts  the  teacher  as  his 
friend.  Why  is  this  so?  The  answer 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  if  one  has 
a  feeling  of  resentment  or  rejection 
against  an  individual  who  is  trying 
to  teach,  this  resentment  or  rejection 
acts  as  a  mental  block  and  prevents 
an  understanding  or  comprehension 
of  the  principle  to  be  taught. 

The  Lord  emphasized  the  prime 
importance  of  love  as  the  most  basic 
way  to  motivate  people  to  change 
their  behavior,  although  He  also 
recognized  that  it  is  sometimes  nec- 


essary to    chasten  people    in   order 
that  they  might  understand.  He  said : 

"No  power  or  influence  can  or 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  virtue  of 
the  priesthood,  only  by  persuasion, 
by  long-sufl^ering,  by  gentleness  and 
meekness,   and  by   love  unfeigned; 

"By  kindness,  and  pure  knowl- 
edge, which  shall  greatly  enlarge 
the  soul  without  hypocrisy,  and 
without  guile— 

"Reproving  betimes  with  sharp- 
ness, when  moved  upon  by  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  then  showing  forth 
afterwards  an  increase  of  love  to- 
ward him  whom  thou  hast  re- 
proved, lest  he  esteem  thee  to  he 
his  enemy; 

"That  he  may  know  that  thy 
faithfulness  is  stronger  than  the 
cords  of  death,"  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  121:41-44.  The  itahcs 
are  this  author's. ) 

One  college  professor  raised  his 
student  rating  one-third  by  simply 
taking  the  time  to  greet  sincerely 
each  student  as  he  came  to  class 
each  morning.  This  was  a  demon- 
stration to  them  that  he  thought  of 
them  as  something  more  than  names 
in  a  roll  book. 

Another  teacher  gained  the  lasting 
respect  of  all  of  his  students  when 
he  said  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  his  class:  "There  will 
be  times  when  you  will  disagree 
with  some  of  my  ideas  and  I  will 
disagree  with  some  of  yours.  But 
never  let  this  disagreement  over  cer- 
tain ideas  prevent  us  from  being 
friends.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
respect  each  one  of  you  as  a  human 
being.  Let  us  learn  from  one  an- 
other." 

It  is  expected  of  a  teacher  that  he 
will  appear  on  Sunday  morning  and 
present  a  lesson.  But  it  is  when  one 
goes  beyond  the  expected  in  regis- 
tering concern  for  others  that  he 
obtains  the  greatest  appreciation  of 
his  efforts.  You  remember  the  teach- 
er who  calls  at  your  home  when 
you  are  ill,  who  extends  best  wishes 


on  a  birthday  anniversary,  who  con- 
gratulates you  on  a  fine  achieve- 
ment, or  who  gives  understanding 
and  encouragement  in  time  of  sor- 
row. This  is  going  "the  extra  mile." 
These  are  the  occasions  when  some 
of  the  greatest  teaching  is  done. 

President  David  O.  McKay,  in 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  his  great 
Primary  teachers,  points  out  that  he 
has  forgotten  most  of  the  individual 
lessons  she  taught  in  the  classroom, 
but  her  wonderful  exemplification 
of  such  ideals  as  honesty,  faith,  jus- 
tice, kindness  and  love  will  be  for- 
ever remembered. 

The  great  teachers  love  their  stu- 
dents as  human  beings.  One  listens 
and  learns  from  them  and  such 
learning  might  be  called  "depth" 
learning.  It  is  internalized  and  re- 
tained. One  great  aspect  of  this  love 
is  the  ability  of  such  teachers  to 
place  themselves  in  the  other  per- 
son's position.  They  are  able  to  see 
how  it  looks  from  his  point  of  view 
and  this  insight  permits  them  to  ap- 
peal to  their  students  in  a  way 
which  will  be  understood. 

It  is  true  that  a  teacher  is  not 
able  to  influence  all  of  his  students 
to  live  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  way  he  might  wish.  But  he 
can  be  sure  that  if  only  one  person 
understands  and  accepts  these  prin- 
ciples, others  who  contact  the  life 
of  this  individual  will  be  similarly 
benefited.  Thus  a  teacher's  influence 
is  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

But  regardless  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  might  be  influenced, 
a  teacher's  greatest  chance  to  aftect 
the  lives  of  his  students  is  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  friendship.  As 
electricity  passes  from  a  copper  wire 
to  an  aluminum  wire,  so  understand- 
ing and  growth  can  take  place  be- 
tween two  individuals  who  are 
friends. 
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Notes  from  the  Fteld 


"Buddy  Calls"  Bring  'em  Back 


Conducted  by  Camille  W.  Halliday 


r\F  the  640  Sunday  School  mem- 
bers  of  Orchard  Second  Ward, 

South  Davis  (Utah)  Stake,  every  one 
was  contacted  in  one 
month.  Here's  one 
example  of  how  this 
outstanding  record 
was  made: 

Blanche  Pyper  Lie- 
belt  is  a  natural-born 
teacher.  She  would 
rather  teach  than  do 

Blanche  P.  Liebelt   anything     else,      she 

said.  Teenagers  are  her  specialty, 
and  she  spends  hours  preparing  her 
Sunday  School  lesson  to  interest 
them. 

When  Orchard  Second  Ward  was 
organized  in  January,  1957,  she  or- 
ganized her  class  and  the  officers 
set  a  goal:  to  be  the  first  class  in 
their  ward  to  successfully  complete 
their  enlistment  work.  Then  they 
decided  to  be  first  in  their  stake  and 
maybe  first  in  the  Church. 

To  date  they  have  everyone  that 
belongs  in  their  class  active,  except 
one  young  man.  All  the  others  are 
present  each  Sunday. 

But  added  to  that  is  the  fascinating 
sidelight  that  90  percent  of  the  par- 
ents and  others  in  the  families  of 
these  class  members  also  are  now 
attending  Sunday  School. 

Submitted  by  Reed  Bradford  of  the  Sunday 
School   general  board. 


Keep  Interest  High 

"lyARIETY  is  the  spice  in  visual 
aids,  believes  Betty  Lou  Rode- 
back  of  Rose  Park  Seventh  Ward, 
Rose  Park  (Salt  Lake  City)  Stake. 

Each  Sunday  she  posted  some- 
thing different  at  the  front  of  her 
classroom  as  a  point  of  interest  for 
members  as  they  arrived  in  class. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  map;  other 
times,  a  chart,  a  picture,  a  flannel- 
board  with  cutouts,  peek-a-boo  box- 
es or  a  list  of  review  questions  on 
the  chalkboard. 

Interest  was  high  among  her  stu- 
dents, wondering  what  she  would 
have  next  for  them.  Needless  to  say, 
her  discipline  problems  v/ere  nil. 

One  Sunday  the  class  was  study- 
ing about  the  Nephites  and  Laman- 
ites.  Sister  Rodeback  took  to  class 
a  picture  of  two  Indians,  painted  on 
a  yard-long  canvas.  At  the  top  was 
the  question,  "Who  are  you,  Red- 
man?" At  the  bottom  was  written, 
"I  am  a  Lamanite.  Columbus  called 
us  Indians  in  1492.  Read  my  true 
story  in  the  Book  of  Mormon." 

Sister  Rodeback  recently  accepted 
a  call  to  serve  on  the  Rose  Park 
Stake  Sunday  School  board. 

Submitted  by  Wendell  J.  Ashton,  Sunday 
School  general  board  member. 


IF  there  is  a  particularly  outstanding  performance 
in  some  phase  of  Gospel  teaching  being 
done  in  your  stake,  ward,  or  branch,  please 
report  it  to:  Camille  W.  Halliday,  The  Instructor, 
50  North    Main   Street,    Salt  Lake  City  16,   Utah. 


Each  Pupil  Has  a  "Buddy" 

"OUDDY  CALL"  is  the  unique 
idea  from  North  St.  Louis 
Branch,  East  Missouri  District,  Cen- 
tral States  Mission.  By  the  system, 
a  check  is  made  of  members  absent 
from  Sunday  School. 

Each  pupil  is  assigned  a  'l)uddy" 
for  the  month.  If  that  buddy  is 
absent,  the  assigned  pupil  calls  on 
the  telephone  or  makes  a  personal 
visit  to  tell  the  absentee  he  was 
missed  and  to  see  whether  he  was 
ill.  In  addition,  an  invitation  is 
given  for  the  next  Sunday. 


# 


An  Object  Lesson 

pUPILS  of  a  Church  history  class 
(Course  No.  6)  of  Ventura  Ward, 
Santa  Barbara  (California)  Stake, 
had  an  object  lesson  by  giving  a 
party  in  honor  of  William  Hay  when 
he  was  released  after  serving  eight 
and  one-half  years  as  branch  presi- 
dent and  then  ward  bishop  in  Ven- 
tura. It  was  a  surprise  birthday 
party,  planned  with  the  help  of 
their  teacher,  Maye  Billingsley;  her 
assistant,  Lois  Everton,  and  Mrs. 
Hay. 

The  teacher  baked  a  birthday  cake 
in  the  shape  of  a  necktie  and  each 
pupil  took  the  bishop  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  from  their  parents'  gardens. 

Submitted  by  Maye  Billingsley,  Ventura  Ward, 
Santa  Barbara  Stake. 

Submitted  by  Harry  Guest  of  North  St.  Louis 
Branch. 
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Photo  by  Clyde  Hatch. 

To  emphasize  a  lesson  point,  Betty  Lou  Rodeback  of  the  Rose 
Park  Seventh  Ward  brought  this  poster  to  class  one  Sunday. 


Photo  by  George  Sadorus. 


Students  of  Maye  Billingsley  held  a  surprise  birthday  party  in 
honor  of  Bishop  William  Hay,  who  received  a  cake  and  flowers. 
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How  Do  We  Bring 

Adults 
to  Sunday  School? 


By  Superintendent  David  Lawrence  McKay 


Photo  by  Leland  VanWagoner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Clair  Johnson,  Boise  First  Ward,  Boise  Stake, 
set  their  young  people  an  example  by  attending  Sunday  School. 
Giving  them  a  warm,  friendly  greeting  is  Victor  M.  Thompson, 


STATISTICALLY,  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  the  absentee  class 
are  the  adults.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  Sunday  Schools  to  re- 
port 75  to  90  per  cent  attendance 
in  the  courses  of  younger  pupils, 
only  to  have  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
class  tear  the  percentage  down  with 
20  per  cent  or  less. 

Psychologically,  the  worst  offend- 
ers are  the  adults— not  only  the  men 
and  women  who  seldom  set  foot  in 
Church,  but  the  stalwarts  of  the 
priesthood.  High  priests  and  seven- 
ties leave  priesthood  meetings  for 
home,  in  full  view  of  their  children 
who  are  entering  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  for  Sunday  School.  More 
than  one  child  says  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  himself,  "When  I 
grow  up  I'm  going  to  stay  home  and 
tell  my  boy  to  go  to  Sunday  School." 

Spiritually,  the  worst  offenders 
are  the  adults.  When  they  are  ab- 
sent, their  example  affects  the  spirit- 
ual lives  of  the  children  who  fail 
to  see  why  they  should  attend  a 
Church  session  that  their  parents 
avoid. 

The  mechanics  of  enlistment  work 
in  the  adult  classes  are  different  from 
those  in  the  younger  courses.  If 
they  are  organized  and  applied, 
many  of  the  absentee  adults  will 
become  enthusiastic  members  of  the 
Sunday  School. 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  five 
adult  classes  and  the  few  peripatetic 
adults  who  wander  from  one  class 
to  another  during  the  year.  Two  of 
the  five.  Teacher  Training  (Course 
No.  22)  and  Gospel  Essentials 
(Course  No.  28)  have  a  restricted 
membership,^  and  the  rolls  of  these 

^The  Sunday  School  Handbook,  May,  1956 
edition;  pages  35,  36. 


classes  are  stable,  except  as  the  latter 
is  added  to  by  newcomers  to  the 
class. 

The  rolls  of  the  other  three,  Gen- 
ealogical Training  (Course  No.  20), 
Family  Relations  (Course  No.  24) 
and  Gospel  Doctrine  (Course  No.  26) 
are  most  efficiently  kept  by  the  Sun- 
day School  secretary,  or  by  an  assist- 
ant secretary  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  aided  by  the  class  secre- 
taries. Signature  pages  may  be 
passed  out  in  the  adult  classes  if 
they  are  large,  and  the  attendance 
shown  by  these  pages  is  transferred 
to  the  permanent  rolls  by  the  Sun- 
day School  secretary  or  her  assist- 
ant. The  class  secretary  can  be 
helpful  in  this.  The  one  in  charge 
of  all  these  rolls  can  quickly  spot 
the  location  on  a  given  Sunday  of 
a  person  who  moves  back  and  forth 
between  classes.  If  such  a  person 
is  on  the  Gospel  Doctrine  class  roll 
and  happens  on  certain  Sundays  to 
attend  the  Genealogical  Training 
class,  there  is  no  need  of  transferring 
him  from  roll  to  roll.  He  is  simply 
marked  present  on  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine roll.  However,  if  he  becomes 
consistent  in  his  attendance  in  the 
different  course,  his  name  should 
be  changed  over. 

In  the  adult  groups,  the  class  offi- 
cers play  a  more  important  part  than 
they  do  in  the  younger  classes.  Here 
they  can  assume  the  initial  respon- 
sibility for  enlistment  work.  The 
member  of  the  superintendency  in 
charge  of  enlistment  work  calls  to- 
gether the  class  officers  of  the  Gen- 
ealogical Training,  Family  Relations, 
Gospel  Doctrine  and  Gospel  Essen- 
tials courses  to  go  over  the  poten- 
tial list.   They  will  know  personally 


a  large  number  of  those  prospective 
Sunday  School  members,  and  can 
divide  some  of  the  list  among  them 
on  one  or  more  of  the  following 
bases: 

(a)  Acquaintanceship  and  personal 
friendship.  A  friend  can  often 
have  more  influence  than  a 
total  stranger. 

(b)  Age  or  family  circumstances. 
Parents  of  small  children  will 
usually  be  more  interested  in 
the  Family  Relations  course 
than  will  parents  whose  chil- 
dren are  grown. 

(c)  Priesthood  ■  activities.  Senior 
Aaronic  Priesthood  members 
are  eligible  for  the  Gospel  Es- 
sentials course. 

(d)  Personal  inclinations.  Some 
members  may  be  known  to 
have  expressed  interest  in  gen- 
ealogical work. 

The  remaining  names  on  the  list 
can  be  divided  arbitrarily.  After  the 
names  are  divided,  each  group  of 
names  is  placed  on  the  roll  of  the 
course  to  which  it  has  been  assigned. 
Thereafter,  the  class  officers  of  that 
course  are  responsible  for  the  en- 
listment work  with  the  persons  in 
that  group,  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher.  They  contact  the  per- 
sons whose  names  are  on  their  re- 
spective lists,  and  make  assignments 
to  active  members  of  their  classes 
to  visit  these  persons. 

As  the  enlistment  work  succeeds, 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  come 
to  Sunday  School  are  left  on  the 
potential  roll  of  the  course  to  which 
they  were  assigned  until  the  new 
members  have  indicated  by  consist- 
ent attendance  which  of  the  courses 
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they  prefer.  Their  names  are  then 
placed  on  the  active  rolls  of  the 
courses  which  the  new  members 
have  elected  to  attend.  Obviously 
the  guesses  made  in  advance  by  the 
joint  committee  as  to  the  preferences 
of  these  newcomers  will  not  all  be 
accurate,  but  what  does  it  matter 
that  they  are  not? 

The  teacher  of  each  of  the  adult 
classes  should  still  be  the  motivating 
force  in  the  enlistment  work.  But 
the  committees  do  most  of  the  work. 
Concentrated  attention  to  those 
classes  by  the  superintendency  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  will  bring 
immeasurable  rewards  in  getting 
adults  to  Sunday  Schools,  and  in  so 
doing,  will  set  examples  that  will 
carry  on  in  the  lives  of  the  young 
people. 

Of  course,  diligent  effort  in  en- 
listment work  will  require  effective 
and  interesting  teaching  to  bring  the 
invitees  back  to  the  classes  after 
they  have  once  visited  them. 


COMING   EVENTS 

Apr.  4,  5  and  6, 1958 
Annual  General  Conference 


Apr.  6,  1958 

Sunday  School 

Semi-annual  Conference 

and  Easter  Sunday 


May  11,  1958 
Mother's  Day 


June  1,  1958 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 


June  8,  1958 
'Bring-a-friend"  Sunday 


ARTIST   HONORED 

npHE  Ten  Commandments  paint- 
ings  of  Arnold  Friberg  —  now 
appearing  monthly  in  The  Instructor 
—have  brought  a  signal  honor  to 
the  artist. 

He  was  proposed  for  fellowship 
in  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1754 
and  has  headquarters  in  London. 
The  queen  of  England  is  patron  of 
the  society  and  Prince  Philip,  duke 
of  Edinburgh,  is  president  of  the 
organization.  Brother  Friberg  is  the 
first  Utahn  elected  to  the  distin- 
guished group. 

His  Ten  Commandments  paint- 
ings, which  were  instrumental  in  his 
selection,  were  used  in  set  designs 
and  costuming  of  Cecil  B.  DeMille's 
motion  picture,  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments." They  have  appeared  month- 
ly since  March,  1957,  in  The  Instruc- 
tor and  will  continue  through  the 
July,  1958,  issue. 


Question  Box 


Adult  Enlistment 


Q  There  is  not  enough  room  in  our  Gospel  Doctrine 
'  roll  book  to  list  all  the  potential  members.  How 
can  we  use  the  roll  hook  for  enlistment  purposes  on 
this  basis?  —Stake  Convention. 

A.  The  ward  enlistment  director  (a  member  of  the 
ward  superintendency)  should  call  together  the  class 
officers  of  the  Genealogical  Training,  Family  Relations, 
Gospel  Doctrine  and  Gospel  Essentials  courses  and  ap- 
portion the  potential  members  among  all  the  adult 
classes.  The  Gospel  Doctrine  class  can  further  be  di- 
vided into  junior  and  senior  Gospel  Doctrine  groups. 
When  the  groups  are  divided,  the  number  on  each  roll 
will  be  reduced  to  sufficient  size  so  that  each  class 
officer,  together  with  the  teacher  and  the  aid  of  other 
class  members  who  are  active,  can  contact  the  potential 
members  and  invite  them  to  Sunday  School,  (See 
Superintendent's  department  article  in  this  issue  of 
The  Instructor,  page  118. 


ft     * 


Errors  in  Manuals 


Q.  If  teachers  find  errors  in  the  manuals  which  are 


contradicted  by  the  Standard  Works,  should  they  he 
corrected  when  presenting  the  lesson?    —Taylor  Stake. 

A.  Most  certainly.  When  error  creeps  into  manuals, 
it  should  be  immediately  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  general  board  so  the  error  will  not  be  perpetuated 
on  reprinting.  On  questions  of  doctrine,  errors  can 
immediately  be  corrected  by  consulting  your  bishop. 


Sacrament  in  Sunday  School 

Q.  When  was  the  sacrament  first  administered  in 
the  Sunday  School?  —Mt.  Ogden  Stake. 

A.  It  was  not  until  28  years  after  Richard  Ballan- 
tyne  had  held  his  first  Sunday  School  in  the  West 
that  the  sacrament  became  a  regular  part  of  the  Sunday 
School  program.  In  1877  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church  directed  that  the  sacrament  service  be  con- 
ducted in  Sunday  School  each  Sunday  morning.  From 
that  time,  the  sacrament  became  an  integral  part  of 
the  Sunday  School  worship  service. 

—Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 
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Bernard  S.  Walker 
Harold  A.  Dent 
Wayne  G.  Brown 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Horace  A,  Christiansen 
Catherine  Bowles 
Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 
Fred  W.  Schwendiman 
David  W.  Evans 
Lewis  J.  Wallace 


Daniel  A,  Keeler 
Clarence  E.  Wonnacott 
Lucy  Picco 
Arthur  D.  Browne 
J,  Roman  Andrus 
Ralph  D.  Thomson 
George  H.  Fudge 
Howard  S.  Bennion 
Herald  L.  Carlston 
O.  Preston  Robinson 
Keith  R.  Oakes 
Robert  F.  Gwilliam 
Dale  H.  West 
Wayne  M.  Carle 
Bertrand  F.  Harrison 
Willis  S.  Peterson 
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"We  ought  to  reverence  books;  to 
look  on  them  as  useful  and  mighty 
things.  If  they  are  good  and  true, 
whether  they  are  about  religion, 
politics,  farming,  trade,  law,  or 
medicine,  they  are  the  message  of 
Christ,  the  maker  of  all  things  — 
the  teacher  of  all  truth." 

—C.  Kingsley. 


^HY  i  AW 
A  MORWON 


With 

Logic  and 

Bealism 


Reading  for  Lesson  Enrichment 


Your  Books  Are 
Messengers 


By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 


►W/ij/  /  Am  a  Mormon  by  Wallace 
F.  Bennett;  Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons,  New  York  City;  distributed  by 
Deseret  Book  Company  and  Book- 
craft,  both  of  Salt  Lake  City;  $2.75. 

With  logic  and  penetrating  real- 
ism Wallace  F.  Bennett,  United 
States  Senator  from  Utah  and  treas- 
mer  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  takes  the  reader  on  an  un- 
forgettable adventure  into  Mormon- 
ism.  The  author  graciously  invites 
the  reader  to  share  with  him  an 
experience  into  its  validity. 

Brother  Bennett  does  not  make  his 
book  an  encomium  of  his  religion; 
rather,  his  lucid  analysis  of  its  his- 
tory, organization  and  doctrines  is 
amazingly  pertinent  and  impressive 
in  its  sincerity. 

Missionaries,  teachers,  members 
and  nonmembers  will  delight  in  the 
power  of  this  book  and  the  highly 
pleasurable  reading  it  affords. 


Provides 

Satisfying 
Explanations 


PtJiNfefz 


^Knowledge  Is  Power  by  Sidney  B. 
Sperry;   Bookcraft,   Salt  Lake   City; 

$3. 

The  author  discusses  topics  which 
are  prone  to  arouse  questions.  Some 
material  in  the  book  has  appeared 
in  the  Improvement  Era. 

Dr.  Sperry,  distinguished  scholar 


and  authority  on  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, gives  satisfying  explanations 
on  subjects  relevant  to  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Doctrine  and 
Covenants. 

Teachers,  who  are  anxious  to 
broaden  their  Gospel  knowledge  to 
give  power  to  their  teaching,  will 
find  a  wealth  of  information  in  this 

book, 

»     *     # 

Exhaustive  Study 

^America  as  a  Civilization  by  Max 
Lemer;  Simon  and  Schuster,  Incor- 
porated, New  York  City;  $10. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  study  into 
the  personality  of  America!  What 
makes  America  tick?  How  do  we 
play  and  work  and  prepare  for  old 
age?  What  are  our  attitudes  toward 
marriage,  children,  home  and  edu- 
cation? What  is  the  role  of  woman 
in  this  complex  society?  Is  the  home 
the  laboratory  where  personalities 
and  attitudes  are  born? 

Time  was  when  Europeans  looked 
down  their  noses  at  busy  Americans 
making  new  frontiers,  and  claimed 
them  uncultured.  Today  they  are 
dependent  upon  the  resources  and 
strength  of  this  great  land  of  gadgets 
and  machines  which  offers  freedom 
to  every  citizen. 

The  author  is  teacher,  lecturer, 
author  of  several  books,  and  column- 
ist for  the  New  York  Post. 


Short  Biographies 

^-History's  100  Greatest  Composers 
by  Helen  L.  Kaufman  and  illustrated 
by  Samuel  Nisenson;  Grosset  and 
Dunlap,  New  York  City;  $2.95. 

Lessons  of  deep  worth  may  be 
learned  from  lives  of  great  creative 
thinkers.  Those  who  love  music 
will  enjoy  the  short  biographical 
sketches    of    these    composers    who 


have  given  to  the  world  musical 
compositions  which  have  brought 
thrilling  music  satisfaction.  Young 
people  especially  will  be  delighted 
to  learn   about  their  favorite  com- 


posers. 


* 


Many  Good  Articles 

^-Child  Study  magazine;  winter, 
1957-1958,  issue;  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  132  East  74th 
Street,  New  York;  65c. 

There  are  so  many  good  articles 
in  this  issue  for  parents  and  teach- 
ers in  the  way  of  helpful  advice 
on  education,  behavior  of  children, 
discipline  and  how  not  to  spoil  the 
child,  that  we  recommend  it  to  you. 

Also  in  this  issue  is  a  good  list 
of  books  on  parenthood,  family  life, 
training  of  children  and  psychology 
for  those  who  work  with  families 
and  children. 

(Concluded  on  page  122.) 


Regardless  of  their  field,  good  hooks  that 
tell  the  truth  are  messengers  of  the  Lord. 
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Beside  giving  her  flowers  and  a  card,  share 
with  her  some  of  your  time  and  love,  too. 


Note  to  the  Superintendent: 

It  is  recommended  by  the  general  superintendency 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  that  special  programs  be  planned 
for  approximately  15  minutes  duration,  after  which 
members  separate  for  classwork.  Part  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  program,  outlined  below,  may  be  used 
in  the  Senior  Sunday  School  in  lieu  of  part  of  the 
Senior  Sunday  School  program,  if  desired. 

SENIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Devotional  Prelude. 

Opening  Hymn:  "There  is  Beauty  All  Around,"  No.  169, 
Hymns— Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Invocation. 

Program  Theme:   "Make  Every  Day  a  Mother's  Day." 

Statement  by  a  member  of  the  superintendency  (two 
minutes) 

1.  Miss  Anna  Jar  vis  of  Philadelphia  originated  the 
idea  when  she  wanted  to  honor  her  own  mother 
and  all  mothers. 

2.  On  May  10,  1913,  a  resolution  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
honor  mothers  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May. 

3.  With  the  commerciaHsm  surrounding  Mother's 
Day,  one  is  given  the  impression  that  we  honor 
or  show  our  appreciation  for  Mother  on  only 
one  day  of  the  year. 

4.  When  the  commandment  was  given  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  it  was  meant  that 

.■S&.J(»l.v 
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we  should  honor  our  parents  every  day  and  in 
all  the  many  lovely  ways  we  could. 
5.  The  following  short  talks  will  help  us  under- 
stand how  we  can  make  every  day  a  Mother's 
Day. 

Talk  by  a  mature  mother:  "The  Special  Opportunities 
that  are  Mine,  Being  a  Mother."  (Five  minutes) 

Talk:  "I  Help  Mother  by  Being  Responsible  for  My 
Own  Duties  (at  home,  school  and  church)."  This 
talk  might  be  given  by  a  member  of  the  "Old 
Testament  Stories"  or  "The  Life  of  Christ"  classes 
(Course  Nos.  8  or  10).  (Three  minutes) 

1.  Get  ready  in  time  for  my  jobs. 

2.  Keep  up  with  the  day's  work. 

3.  Keep  Mother  informed  as  to  my  successes  and 
problems. 

4.  Live  the  kind  of  life  that  would  make  Mother 
proud  of  me. 

Talk  by  a  father:  "The  Mother  of  Our  Home  Is  My 
Wife."  (Five  minutes) 

1.  She  is  not  only  the  mother  of  our  children  but 
she  is  a  companion  to  me.  We  like  to  do  things 
together. 

2.  She  is  an  inspiration  to  me  as  she  helps  me  in 
my  work. 

3.  She  makes  our  home  attractive  for  our  friends 
and  our  children's  friends  to  enjoy. 

4.  She  encourages  the  children  to  enjoy  the  cul- 
tural things  of  life— music  and  good  literature. 

5.  We  plan  together  for  the  children's  welfare. 

The  following  might  be  a  closing  word  or  two  for  this 
talk: 

President  David  O.  McKay  has  this  to  say  of  the 
role  of  his  wife,  Emma  Riggs  McKay:  "Her  education 
has  enabled  her  to  be  a  true  helpmate;  her  congeniality 
and  interest  in  my  work,  a  pleasing  companion;  her 
charm  and  unselfishness,  a  lifelong  sweetheart;  her  un- 
bounded patience  and  intelligent  insight  to  childhood. 
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a  most  devoted  mother  —  these  and  many  other  virtues 
combined  with  her  loyalty  and  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  her  husband,  impel  me  to  crown  her  the  sweetest, 
most  helpful,  most  inspiring  sweetheart  and  wife  that 
ever  inspired  a  man  to  noble  endeavor."^ 

Sacrament  Hymn:  "How  Great  the  Wisdom  and  the 
Love,"  No.  68,  Hymns. 

Sacrament  Gem. 

Sacrament. 

Separation  for  Classwork. 

Closing  Hymn:  "Let  Us  Oft  Speak  Kind  Words,"  No. 
94,  Hymns. 

Benediction. 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SERVICE 

Devotional  Prelude. 

Opening  Hymn:    "Love  at  Home,"  No.  126,  The  Chil- 
dren Sing. 

Invocation. 

Program: 

The  children  might  sing  a  group  of  songs  from 
The  Children  Sing:  "Mother  Dear,"  No.  130; 
"Mother  and  Father,"  No.  131;  "Mother's  Day," 
No.  132;  "The  First  Bouquet,"  No.  138. 

Introduction  to  Mother's  Day  thoughts.  (Have  some 
children  step  to  the  flannelboard,  place  a  picture 
they  have  made  or  one  cut  from  a  magazine  or 
one  from  a  picture  packet  to  illustrate  his  Mother's 


Day  thought.  After  placing  the  picture  on  the 
flannelboard  he  will  say  his  thought.) 

Child  One— Wc  help  mother  in  all  the  ways  we 
can.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  show  how 
they  help. 

Child  Two— I  will  pick  up  my  toys. 

Child  Three— I  will  tend  the  baby. 

Child  Four— I  will  wash  or  wipe  the  dishes. 

Child  Five— I  will  hang  up  my  clothes. 

Child  Six— I  will  make  my  bed. 

Child  Seven— I  will  make  mother  happy,  too.  I 
will  obey  her  when  she  asks  me  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Child  Eight— 1  will  be  the  kind  of  a  boy  or  girl 
mother  wants  me  to  be.  I  will  say  my  prayers. 

After  these  children  have  put  their  pictures  on  the 
flannelboard  and  said  their  thoughts  they  may  sing 
"When  We're  Helping,"  No.  93,  The  Children  Sing. 

Sacrament  Hymn:    "Jesus  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee," 
No.  18,  The  Children  Sing.    (First  stanza) 

Sacrament  Gem. 

Sacrament  Service. 

Separation  for  Classwork. 

Closing  Hymn:    "I  Pledge  Myself  to  Love  the  Right," 
No.  79,  The  Children  Sing. 


Benediction. 


^Home  Memories  of  President  David  O.  McKay,  compiled  and  written 
by  Llewelyn  R.  McKay;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City;  1956; 
page  193. 


—Committee: 
Hazel  W.  Lewis,  Chairman, 
Eva  May  Green, 
Camille  W.  Halliday, 
Edith  Nash. 


READING  FOR  LESSON  ENRICHMENT 


( Concluded  from  page  120. ) 


For 
Better 

Understanding 


►Yowr  Neighbor  Celebrates  by 
Arthur  Gilbert  and  Oscar  Tarcov; 
Friendly  House  Publishers,  New 
York  City;  $2.50. 

Are  you  interested  in  learning  how 
Judaism  is  practiced  in  America  to- 
day? A  better  understanding  of  our 
neighbors  is  necessary  for  peace  and 
brotherly  love.  The  authors  have 
sought  to  explain  beliefs,  concepts, 
holy  days  and  feast  days  of  Juda- 


ism. Many  customs  in  the  Bible  take 
on    new    significance    after    reading 

this  informative  book. 

ft     #     » 

For  a  Tree -climbing  Boy 

►Tree  Houses  by  Royal  Barry  Wills; 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts;   $4.25. 

What  boy  does  not  at  some  time 
want  to  build  a  tree  house?  This 
is  a  book  to  help  him  make  that 
dream  come  true.  First-hand  experi- 
ence watching  his  nephew  and 
friend  build  their  tree  house  prompt- 
ed Mr.  Wills,  an  architect,  to  write 
this  book.  He  advises  on  the  kind 
of  trees  best  suited  for  house-build- 
ing, describes  and  illustrates  differ- 
ent types  of  houses,  talks  about  wood 
and  gives  specific  instructions  on 
the  putting  together  and  building 
of  tree  houses.  This  book  would  be 
a  nice  gift  for  a  12-year-old  boy. 


What's  New  at  Deseret  Book 

IVTEW  audio  and  visual  aids  avail- 
able from  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany, 44  East  South  Temple,  include 
the  following: 

"The  Risen  Lord,"  a  set  of  13 
slides,  in  color,  with  identification 
guide;  suitable  for  Easter  presenta- 
tions; $5.25  for  the  set. 

"Spring  Is  Here,"  a  35mm.  film 
strip  with  27  frames;  No.  A-851-7; 
$5.  Tells  about  the  first  robin,  lady- 
bug,  plants  and  flowers. 

"Seedtime  and  Harvest,"  35mm. 
film  strip  in  color;  No.  N-786-3;  $5. 
Jane  and  Jerry  plant  a  garden  and 
learn  about  God's  plan  for  seedtime 
and  harvest.  The  story  of  Ruth  and 
Boaz  and  Jesus'  parable  of  the 
sower  are  included. 

Recording  of  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount"  and  "The  Last  Supper"; 
reading  by  J.  Carrol  Naish;  78  rpm; 

$2. 
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Come,  O  Thou  King  of  Kings 


^^ 


TUNE,  1958:  "Come,  O  Thou  King 
J  of  Kings";  author,  Parley  P.  Pratt; 
composer  unknown;  Hymns— Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 

No.  20. 

For  Choristers  and  Organists:  This 
fervent  hymn  was  in  the  first  hymn- 
book  published  by  the  Church  in 
1835  and  has  been  sung  to  various 
hymn-melodies.  The  hymn  was 
written  by  that  prince  of  latter-day 
poets,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  member  of 
the  first  quorum  of  twelve  apostles 
in  the  latter-day  Church.  At  various 
times  he  presided  over  the  Cana- 
dian, British,  Eastern  States  and 
California  missions.  He  died  a  mar- 
tyr for  his  faith  in  1857  at  the  age 
of  50. 

Many  of  our  finest  hymns  were 
v/ritten  by  Parley  P.  Pratt.  Consider 
"An  Angel  from  on  High,"  "As^  the 
Dew  from  Heaven  Distilling,"  "The 
Morning  Breaks,  the  Shadows  Flee." 
We  can  find  no  more  beautiful  poetic 
expressions  concerning  the  Lord's 
present-day  work. 

"Come,  O  Thou  King  of  Kings"  is 
both  spiritual  and  spirited  in  quali- 
ty. It  is  obviously  spiritual  in  being 
addressed  to  the  heavenly  throne 
and  is  therefore  a  prayer.  But  let 
that  not  deter  us  from  singing  with 
strong  voice;  for  it  is  also  spirited, 
energetic,  accented  and  like  a  grand 
hosannah.  The  expression  in  this 
hymn  calls  for  singing  fervently  loud 
throughout. 

To  inspire  such  fervent  and  glad- 
some singing,  let  the  chorister  lead 
out  with  large  baton  movements. 
Remember  that  small  baton  patterns 
indicate  soft  singing  and  large  ones 
indicate  loud  singing. 

Please  do  try  to  give  a  generous 
preparatory  beat  before  each  stanza. 
This  consists  in  this  instance  of  a 
full  outward  swing  of  both  arms, 
during  which  our  singers  will  take 
opportunity  to  inhale  so  that  they 
are  then  filled  with  air  to  sing  the 
first  word. 

Tempo  of  the  hymn  should  be  92 
beats  per  minute.  This  is  a  moderate 
and  suitable  tempo.  ,Do  not  take 
it  any  faster,  unless  you  are  wilHng 
to  lose  spirituality  and  grandeur. 

If  the  tempo  is  right,  the  people 
will   breathe   quite   naturally   every 


two  measures,  taking  a  quarter  rest 
from  the  dotted  half  notes. 

To  inspire  such  singing  by  the 
congregation,  the  organist  can  lead 
out  in  several  ways.  First,  use  a 
strong  and  bright  registration— one 
with  four-foot  and  two-foot  stops 
and  super-octave  couplers.  Second, 
use  a  firm  tone.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  played  an  hour-and-a-half  organ 
concert  without  once  drawing  the 
tremolo.  The  organ  usually  sounds 
better  without  it.  Third,  play  this 
hymn  with  a  strong  regular  rhythm, 
good  accent  and  marcato. 

You  will  remember  that  by  mar- 
cato we  mean  that  it  is  to  be  played 
rather  non-legato.  But  do  play  the 
pairs  of  eighth  notes  very  legato, 
because  in  each  case  they  belong  to 
only  one  syllable. 

Try  to  cooperate  with  the  choris- 
ter toward  a  moderate  tempo. 

Do  you  ever  transpose?  You  might 
practice  at  home  playing  this  hymn 
one  tone  lower,  in  the  key  of  A  Flat, 
or  even  a  minor  third  lower  in  the 


key  of  G.  In  the  present  key,  as  it 
is  in  the  hymnbook,  it  lies  rather 
too  high  for  congregational  singing. 
Are  you  up  to  it?  If  you  are,  then 
demonstrate  it  to  your  fellow  organ- 
ists at  the  monthly  preparation  meet- 
ing. If  you  feel  timid,  then  gather 
together  your  courage  and  practice 
it  and  learn  it  at  the  preparation 
meeting. 

When  the  people  hear  you  play  it, 
let  the  people  be  made  to  feel:  "O, 
Thou  King  of  Kings,  Do  Come." 

—Alexander  Schreiner. 


Announcement  to  all  choris- 
ters and  organists: 

From  now  on,  you  are  urged 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  pros- 
pective choristers  and  organ- 
ists. You  are  asked  to  invite 
them  to  go  with  you  to  all 
monthly  preparation  meetings. 
Such  preservice  training,  we 
hope,  will  produce  valuable 
results. 
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Sacrament  Music  and  Gems 

For  the  Month  of  June 

ALEXANDER  SCHREINER 
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SACRAMENT   GEMS 

For  Senior  Sunday  School  For  Junior  Sunday  School 

A  ND  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  \VE  beUeve  in  God,  the  Eternal 
^  might  know  thee  the  only  true  Father,  and  in  His  son,  Jesus 

God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost.^ 
hast  sent.^ 


^ 
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^ohn  17:3. 


^First  Article  of  Faith. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


Read  It  in  the 
Standard  Works 


Before  reading   or  telling   a   Bible   story,   study  the   scripture 
setting  surrounding  all  events;  know  more  than  you  tell  them. 


^^TTE   has    the  patience   of   Job"; 

W\  "the  wisdom  of  Solomon";  "as 
strong  as  Samson";  "as  loyal 
as  Ruth,"  are  comparisons  that  have 
meaning  only  to  those  who  know 
these  characters.  The  Bible  is  a  rich 
source  of  reference  used  by  many 
authors.  To  fully  comprehend,  we 
must  dip  deeply  into  the  sacred  lit- 
erature that  has  been  a  source  of 
beauty  of  language  as  well  as  of 
truth,  wisdom  and  light. 

It  is  important  that  children  be- 
come acquainted  with  characters  in 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon. 
These  characters  should  be  made 
real  if  they  are  to  affect  the  lives  of 
others.  Bible  stories  seem  fictional 
to  many  listeners.  Pictures  of  these 
characters  too  often  do  not  help 
give  reality  for  they  are  clothed  so 
differently  that  they  seem  unreal  to 
the  child.  Teachers  and  parents  need 
background  information  of  these 
people,  their  land  and  customs.  The 
language  of  the  Bible  is  not  too 
readily  understood  by  children,  like- 
wise the  profound  philosophies 
therein  were  not  written  for  imma- 
ture minds. 

To  make  these  people  really  live 
is  often  difficult  because  of  the  limit- 
ed information  given  us  by  the  scrip- 
tures. As  teachers  and  parents,  we 
should  be  students  of  the  scriptures 
if  we  are  to  teach  the  scriptures. 
Help  children  to  know  and  love 
strong  characters.  Help  them  to 
know  why  these  people  did  the 
things  we  tell  about.  Make  Bible 
and  Book  of  Mormon  people  real. 
When  we  know  and  love  people, 
we  are  more  willing  to  listen  to  what 
they  say.  So  it  will  be  with  scrip- 
tural quotations. 

One  of  the  best  sources  for  un- 
derstanding stories  in  the  scriptures 


is  the  Bible  itself.  Too  often  we 
read  only  the  chapters  and  verses 
cited  in  a  lesson  to  give  us  a  partic- 
ular story.  Begin  reading  chapters 
before  the  specific  reference.  In  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
needs  to  be  studied  repeatedly.  One 
reading  may  be  with  a  special  prob- 
lem or  interest  in  mind;  the  next 
time,  read  for   another  purpose. 

The  story  of  Moses  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  has  its  beginning  with 
Joseph,  who  was  sold  into  Egypt. 
Even  though  we  do  not  include  the 
story  of  Joseph  as  we  tell  about 
Moses,  it  is  important  that  we  know 
about  Joseph.  Really,  we  must  push 
even  farther  back  to  really  appreci- 
ate these  people  and  their  story. 
Joseph's  great  grandfather  was  Abra- 
ham. We  should  have  all  this  back- 
ground to  fully  understand  our 
Heavenly  Father's  plan  and  how  it 
was  carried  out. 

The  New  Testament  is  not  to  stand 
alone.  Its  whole  background  is  laid 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus  was 
from  the  house  of  David.  If  you  do 
not  understand  where  David  fits  in- 
to the  v/hole  picture,  a  richness  in 
your  teaching  will  be  lost. 

Because  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  almost  archaic,  most  quotations 
have  little  or  no  meaning  to  young 
minds  unless  someone  helps  them 
to  interpret  and  clarify. 

One  wise  mother  tells  about  her 
daughter  having  an  assignment  to 
memorize  scripture.  She  writes, 
"When  she  read  it  to  me,  I  could 
tell  she  knew  nothing  of  its  mean- 
ing." The  mother  talked  about  the 
words  and  what  the  whole  quotation 
meant.  "We  had  her  tell  us  what 
it  said  in  her  own  words,  and  then 
say  the  words  in  the  scripture  that 


By  Lorna  C.  Aider 


said  what  she  said.  This  method 
helped  her." 

Too  many  times  teachers  make 
hurried  preparations  without  a  back- 
ground. This  type  of  teaching  leads 
to  erroneous  concepts  in  the  minds 
of  children.  I  am  reminded  of  an 
extreme  example  that  happened  in 
our  family. 

As  was  customary,  father  asked, 
"What  did  you  learn  in  Sunday 
School?"  The  story  was  not  repeat- 
ed as  the  teacher  had  intended,  yet 
my  sister  was  sincere  as  she  told  of 
Lehi  and  his  family  going  on  a  pic- 
nic. She  said,  "When  they  were 
ready  to  eat,  they  found  they  had 
forgotten  their  plates,  so  Lehi,  the 
father,  sent  the  boys  back  home  to 
get  the  plates.  After  lunch  they 
wanted  to  play  the  record  player, 
but  they  didn't  bring  their  records. 
The  four  boys  had  to  go  home  to 
get  the  records." 

How  many  pupils  go  home  with 
concepts  that  were  not  intended  to 
be  given  by  the  teacher?  We  should 
pay  more  attention  to  Paul's  counsel, 
"The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  light." 

Study  not  only  the  scriptures,  but 
the  maturation  of  the  children  to 
v/hom  you  are  to  present  scripture. 
It  may  be  wise  to  delay  certain  con- 
cepts we  thought  we  could  present. 
This  is  a  problem  too  big  to  include 
in  this  article. 

By  sincerely  trying,  parents  can 
use  scriptures  with  their  children  as 
sources  and  as  inspiration  for  better 
living.  Here  are  some  examples 
friends  have  been  willing  to  share. 

For  "Question  from  the  Field,"  see  "Question 
Box,"  page  119;  for  "Idea  Exchange,"  see  "Notes 
from  the  Field,"  page  117;  for  "Ward  Library 
Suggestion,"  see  "Reading  for  Lesson  Enrich- 
ment," page  120;  for  "Enrichment  Material,"  see 
"Stories  Worth  Retelling,"  page  126;  for  "Junior 
Sunday  School  Hymn   of  the   Month,"   page    125. 
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"Last  winter  after  the  rush  of 
Christmas,  when  we  could  hnger 
over  our  evening  meal,  we  tried  the 
practice  of  reading  a  verse  of  scrip- 
ture before  the  blessing.  The  older 
children  and  we  parents  took  turns 
reading.  It  would  be  one  or  more 
verses,  depending  on  where  the 
thought  ended  (one  complete 
thought).  It  was  brief.  During  the 
dinner  conversation  we  discussed  its 
meaning  and  how  we  could  apply  it 
in  our  lives.  It  was  a  happy  prac- 
tice. During  the  summer  eating  out 
of  doors  and  picnics,  we  lost  the 
practice.  But  we  hope  to  try  it 
again." 

This  is  another  illustration  of 
parents  using  scripture;  "My  little 
boys  are  truly  boys— apt  to  start  a 
fight  over  the  most  trivial  incident. 
But  being  small  and  impressionable 
and  full  of  faith,  they  are  just  as 
quick  to  want  to  do  what  Jesus  says. 
Since  our  lessons  have  dealt  with 
the  words  of  Jesus,  and  they  have 
been  on  my  lips  and  in  my  thoughts 
a  great  deal  this  past  year,  I  have 


come  to  say  my  rebukes  and  cor- 
rections in  the  words  of  Jesus— such 
as,  '  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers," 
says  Jesus'  —  and  follow  it  up.  I 
have  found  there  are  words  of  our 
Saviour  for  every  situation  —  if  we 
just  knew  them.  And  they  carry 
much  more  force  and  conviction 
than  my  parental  scoldings." 

Another  mother  recalls,  "In  our 
neighborhood  my  boys,  along  with 
others  were  being  very  unkind  to 
one  of  their  playmates.  As  I  talked 
to  them,  the  old  alibi,  'He  hit  me 
first,'  came  up  so  many  times.  I 
took  my  boys  inside  the  house  and 
told  them  the  story  of  Moses  as  a 
law-giver.  I  told  them  that  his  laws 
were  like  the  ones  they  were  using, 
*an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.'  As  I  explained  the  mean- 
ing, they  could  see  they  were  living 
the  law  of  Moses. 

"How  their  little  eyes  opened 
when  I  told  them  of  a  new  law-giver 
who  came  and  said,  'Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  that  others  would  do 
unto  you.'   Jesus  brought  laws  that 


were  for  a  stronger  people  than  the 
Children  of  Israel.  He  gave  us  bet- 
ter laws  because  He  thought  we 
were  big  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  try  to  live  them. 

"The  boys  knew  enough  about 
Jesus  to  want  to  do  what  He  asked 
us  to  do.  The  words,  'Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them'  [Mat- 
thew 7:12]  had  a  new  meaning  for 
my  growing  boys.  The  way  they 
now  treat  their  friend  and  comments 
they  have  made  let  me  know  this 
lesson  was  impressive." 

Children  as  well  as  adults  benefit 
from  knowing  who  made  statements 
we  quote  in  scripture.  Circumstanc- 
es that  lead  up  to  the  statement  are 
also  interesting  and  important.  To 
know  the  kind  of  people  spoken  to 
and  how  they  looked  at  life  should 
not  be  disregarded. 

The  more  a  parent  or  teacher 
knows  about  the  background  of  a 
scriptural  quotation  or  story,  the 
richer  can  be  his  interpretation. 


Junior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  June 
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Sweet  Sabbath  Day'' 


^^'gWEET  Sabbath  Day";  words  by 
George  Manwaring;  music  by 
Robert  Lowry;  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  74. 

The  message  of  this  hymn  is  found 
in  the  first  eight  measures  of  the 
first  stanza.  If  we  teach  these  eight 
measures,  we  have  taught  a  com- 
plete musical  thought. 

The  selection,  "Sweet  Sabbath 
Day,"  gives  opportunity  to  help  chil- 
dren become  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  observing  the  Lord's  day. 
We  can  tell  them  that  Sunday  is 
the  day  especially  designated  for 
us  to  worship  in  His  house.  When 
we  sing  and  pray,  we  worship  Him. 
When  we  listen  to  stories  about  Jesus 
and  learn  the  things  our  Heavenly 
Father  wants  us  to  do,  we  worship 
Him.  One  of  the  commandments 
given  us  by  the  Lord  is  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  holy.  When  we  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  to  church  to 
worship  our  Heavenly  Father,  we 
are  keeping  this  commandment. 

The  chorister  may  choose  to  place 
on  a  chalkboard  or  flannelboard,  in 
very  large  print,  the  key  phrase, 
"Beautiful  day  of  rest."  These  words 
should  be  place'd  where  everyone 
can  see  them.  Although  most  of  the 


children  probably  cannot  read,  us- 
ing this  phrase  will  help  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  group. 

Explain  that  the  words  say,  "Beau- 
tiful day  of  rest."  Ask  the  teachers 
to  repeat  the  phrase.  Have  the  chil- 
dren help  the  teachers  read  it.  Then 
ask  the  children  to  say  it  without 
anyone  helping  them. 

The  chorister  should  sing  the  first 
eight  measures  while  the  children 
listen  for  the  key  phrase.  When 
they  hear  it  sung,  they  can  quietly 
raise  their  hands.  Sing  these  same 
eight  measures  again,  but  this  time 
have  the  teachers  sing  the  key 
phrase.  Next  have  the  boys  and 
girls  sing  it  while  the  chorister  and 
teachers  listen. 

Each  time  this  phrase  is  sung  the 
chorister  can  point  to  the  words  on 
the  chalkboard  or  flannelboard. 
Teaching  the  key  phrase  this  way 
will  help  the  children  to  watch  and 
listen. 

Work  with  the  tiny  children  so 
they  can  sing  the  key  phrase  and 
also  have  some  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  those  words.  If  we 
do  this,  we  have  been  successful  in 
our  assignment.  You  will  soon  find 
the  older  children  will  be  helping 
you  sing  the  other  phrases  although 


at  first  they  will  only  be  singing  the 
key  phrase. 

Tell  the  boys  and  girls  that  every- 
one has  had  a  turn,  the  chorister, 
the  teachers  and  the  children.  Now 
it  is  the  organist's  turn.  This  time, 
sing  the  first  eight  measures  and 
then  have  everyone  quietly  listen 
while  the  organist  continues  playing 
the  rest  of  the  music. 

We  will  need  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrases,  "Sweet  Sabbath 
day,  all  hail  to  thee,"  and  "that  sets 
us  from  all  labor  free." 

Teach  only  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  first  stanza  and  teach  it  with 
the  accompaniment.  Notice  that  in 
measures  one  and  five  the  words 
day  and  from  are  to  be  sung  on  two 
tones. 

The  chorister  should  sing  this 
hymn  to  the  children  very  quietly 
and,  at  first,  rather  slowly  so  every 
tone  and  every  word  can  be  heard. 
Encourage  the  teachers  to  use  a 
soft  voice  as  they  sing.  If  the  adults 
will  sing  softly,  it  will  be  much  easier 
for  the  chorister  to  hear  the  chil- 
dren's voices. 

This  hymn  should  be  sung  very 
smoothly  and  sweetly. 

—Edith  Nash. 
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Stories  Worth    Retelling 


Compiled  by  Wayne  M.  Carle 


You,  also,  Give  of  Your  Character 


I   FORGIVE   THEM 


FAITH  OF  A  TEACHER 


T/'ARL  G.  MAESER  (first  principal  of  Brigham  Young  Academy,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  present  Brigham  Young  University  in  Provo,  Utah) 
knew  what  it  was  to  sacrifice  for  his  chosen  profession  of  teaching.  At 
times  conditions  became  so  distressing  that  he  had  to  make  a  personal 
canvass  of  those  who  owed  him,  to  collect  on  tuition  whatever  his  debtors 
might  be  able  to  share  with  him. 

Often  he  would  take  a  wheelbarrow  with  him  on  those  rounds  to 
collect  agricultural  products  in  lieu  of  cash  —  and  often  he  returned  with 
it  empty. 

"Well,"  he  would  say,  "the  poor  people  are  no  better  off  than  I; 
they  can't  pay;  I  forgive  them,"^ 

^Quoted  in  Karl  G.  Maeser,  Mormon  Educator  by  Alma  P.  Burton;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt 
Lake  City;  1953;  pages  17,  18. 


DON'T  HARBOR  BITTERNESS 

TN  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury some  people  regarded  Sun- 
day Schools  with  suspicion,  because 
they  did  not  feel  that  education  was 
a  responsibility  of  the  church. 

J.  C.  Penney,  founder  of  the  mer- 
cantile chain  that  bears  his  name, 
tells  how  his  father  was  excommu- 
nicated from  the  Log  Creek  Primi- 
tive Baptist  communion  for 
advocating  Sunday  Schools  for  all 
children. 

Young  Jim,  then  14,  resented  the 
injustice  of  his  father's  being  driven 
out  of  his  church  after  a  life  of 
devotion  to  it. 

But  the  elder  Penney  turned  the 
incident  into  an  opportunity  to  point 
a  lesson  and  moral  to  his  children. 
"Don't  harbor  bitterness,"  he  told 
Jim.  "People  see  things  as  they  see 
them.  It  takes  time  for  ideas  to 
take  hold."^ 


^Fifty  Years  with  the  Golden.  Rule  by  J.  C. 
Penney;  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1950; 
pages  19,  20. 
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r\NCE,  when  Richard  Ballentyne, 
who  established  the  first  Latter- 
day  Saint  Sunday  School  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  was  giving  in- 
structions to  his  fellow  Sunday 
School  workers,  he  said  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  the  first  place  is  the  need  of 
faith  in  the  teacher.  The  value  of 
this  qualification  is  not  sufficiently 
apparent;  neither  will  it  be  till  there 
is  sufficient  repentance.  When  there 
is  sufficient  repentance,  there  will 
be  sufficient  faith;  and  where  there 
is  sufficient  faith,  there  will  be  suf- 
ficient testimony  and  .  .  .  power 
to  reach  the  heart  and  turn  it  to 
righteousness. 

"The  stream  will  not  reach  higher 

than  the  fountain;  neither  will  the 

^ND  I  give  unto  you  a  command-      work   already  accomplished  in  the 

ment  that  you  shall  teach  one      heart    of  the   scholar  reach   higher 


another  the   doctrine   of  the   king- 
dom. 

"Teach  ye  diligently  and  my  grace 
shall  attend  you,  .  .  ." 
-  Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:77,  78. 


than  the  work  already  accomplished 
in  the  heart  of  the  teacher.  .  .  . 
Every  teacher  imparts  more  or  less 
of  his  own  character  to  the  scholar."* 

Trom  Knight  of  the  Kingdom  by  Conway  B. 
Sonne;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
1949;  pages  222,  223. 


WARM   AND   PRACTICAL    INTEREST 

p*VANGELIST  Dwight  L,   Moody  was   among   the  first  Protestants   to 
sponsor  mission  Sunday  Schools  in  Chicago  and  gave  the  movement 
much  strength  and  momentum. 

He  used  ingenious  devices  to  attract  youngsters  to  his  schools.  When 
he  went  recruiting,  his  pockets  were  almost  always  filled  with  oranges, 
candy,  maple  sugar  or  something  children  like.  Once  he  even  offered  a 
squirrel  with  its  cage  to  the  youngster  who  could  bring  the  most  friends 
to  Sunday  School. 

Successful  as  he  was  in  luring  children  to  become  scholars,  he  was 
equally  attentive  to  methods  of  retaining  them.  Once  they  were  on  his 
roll,  he  looked  after  them,  visited  their  homes  when  they  were  absent, 
and  took  such  a  warm  and  practical  interest  in  them  that  they  became 
devotedly  attached  to  him.^ 

^From  The  Life  of  D.  L.  Moody  by  William  R.  Moody;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York; 
1900;  page  31. 
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Salt  Lake  City 


The  Heart  of  Modern  Mormonism 


By  Ramona  W.  Cannon 


TEMPLE  SQUARE  is  a  ten-acre  block  in  the  heart  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  on  which  are  situated  the  historic  Temple, 
Tabernacle,  Assembly  Hall  and  monuments  of  interest.  Set 
apart  from  the  noisy,  outside  world  by  a  surrounding  high  wall, 
this  area  has  been  called  "an  island  of  beauty."  Artfully  land- 
scaped, the  square  is  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

1.  Salf  Lake  Temple 

Only  four  days  after  the  Mormon  pioneer  arrival  in  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  July  24,  1847,  President  Brigham  Young  put  his 
cane  to  a  spot  of  barren  ground  and  said,  "Here  we  will  build 
the  Temple  of  our  God."  Wilford  Woodruff  marked  the  site 
with  a  stake. ^ 

Construction  of  the  Temple  began  in  1853.  A  granite  quarry 
was  opened  20  miles  to  the  southeast.  Three  or  four  yoke  of 
oxen  would  go  to  the  quarry  and  return  with  one  block  of 
foundation  stone  in  four  days. 

The  building  measures  I86/2  feet  in  length  and  11 SM  in 
width.  To  the  top  of  capstone,  the  east  central  tower  is  210 
feet  high.  Surmounting  this  is  a  figure  representing  the  Angel 
Moroni  with  trumpet.  Figure  stands  12  feet  8  inches  tall. 
Sculpture  is  the  work  of  Utah-born  Cyrus  E.  Dallin. 

Apr.  6,   1893,   40   years   after   laying   of  cornerstone,  com- 
pleted Temple  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord. 

Truman  O.  Angell  was  architect  under  guidance  of  President 
Brigham  Young. 

2.  The  Tabernacle 

The  Tabernacle,  250  feet  long,  150  feet  wide  and  80  feet 
high,  was  commenced  in  1863.  All  imported  material  used 
was  hauled  from  the  Missouri  River  by  ox  team.  The  red  sand- 
stone used  for  the  buttresses  which  support  the  massive  domed 
roof  around  its  perimeter  was  quarried  east  of  the  city.  No  in- 
terior columns  are  used  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  roof. 

The  self-supporting  roof  is  a  remarkable  feat  of  engineering. 
Between  this  roof  and  the  plastered  ceiling  of  the  building  is 
a  network  of  wooden  arches  ten  feet  thick  which  span  the  150- 
foot  width  of  the  building.  The  buttresses  on  the  sides  are 
their  only  support  from  underneath.  These  arches  were  put 
together  with  wooden  pins;  no  nails  nor  iron  was  used  in  the 
framework.  Rawhide  ties  many  parts.  The  large  gallery,  sup- 
ported by  wooden  pillars,  was  first  built  in  1870.  It  diminishes 
the  vaulted  height  of  the  building. 

President  Young,  William  H.  Folsom,  and  Henry  Grow 
contributed  to  building  planning. 

The  Tabernacle  is  used  for  religious  and  public  meetings. 
First  General  Conference  was  held  there  in   October,    1867. 

Joseph  H.  Ridges  was  chief  figure  in  building  the  great 
organ  between  January,  1866,  and  October,  1867,  when  it  was 
first  used.  The  wood  for  the  32-foot  pipes  was  transported  300 
miles.  In  1864  when  first  used,  the  organ  had  700  pipes.  Now 
there  are  10,746. 

3.  The  Assembly   Hall 

Completed  in  1882,  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Temple  Square,  120  feet  long  by  68  feet  wide,  is  of 
gray  granite.  It  was  constructed  of  unused  materials  from  the 
Temple  and  Tabernacle.  A  semi-Gothic  structure,  it  is  used  for 
local  conferences  and  for  other  religious  and  civic  purposes. 

^Lundwall,  N.  B.,  Temples  of  the  Most  High,  Bookcraft,  1954,  page  136. 


4.  Church   Office  Building 

The  Latter-day  Saints'  Church  Office  Building  at  47  East 
South  Temple  St.  is  a  magnificent  Utah  granite  structure  of 
Ionic  Greek  architecture.  The  wall  marble  of  the  foyer  came 
from  central  Utah,  the  floor  marble  from  Tennessee.  The  rare, 
marvelously  grained  walnut  in  the  Presidents'  room  is  from 
Russia.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pronounced  this  the  most 
beautiful  office  in  America.  Other  rooms  are  finished  in  Hondu- 
ras mahogany  from  Central  America. 

In  this  building  are  offices  of:  the  First  Presidency,  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  the  Assistants  to  the  Twelve,  the  First 
Council  of  the  Seventy,  the  Presiding  Bishopric,  the  Presiding 
Patriarch,  the  Church  Historian,  Recorder,  Membership  Record 
department,  and  the  Missionary  Committee.  Also  found  here 
are  the   Assembly   Room   and  the   Church   Historian's    Library. 

5.  Brigham  Young   Memorial  Building 

Completed  in  1903,  the  Brigham  Young  Memorial  Building 
was  the  third  of  a  planned  group  of  five  edifices  (apparently 
intended  to  form  a  semicircle)  which  were  to  house  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  College.  Here  were  located  the  offices  of  the  college 
and  the  library,  until  1919.  The  Art  Department  and  about  24 
classrooms  were  also  in  the  Young  building. 

Recently  remodeled,  it  now  houses  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  and  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
offices  as  well  as  the  editorial  rooms  of  The  Instructor  and  The 
Improvement  Era.    Address  is  50  No.  Main  St. 

6.  The   Former   Bishop's   Building 

In  1907,  the  old  Tithing  Office  was  torn  down.  The  women 
of  the  Church  had  been  making  donations— and  especially  saving 
the  proceeds  from  their  Sunday  eggs— for  a  "woman's"  building. 

When  a  new  structure  was  built  at  40  No.  Main  St.  on  the 
Tithing  Office  site,  it  provided  office  space  for  the  Presiding 
Bishop,  Relief  Society,  YMMIA,  Young  Women's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  and  the  Primary  Association.  In  a 
beautiful  assembly  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  the  First  Presidency 
and  auxiliary  organizations  held   social  gatherings. 

At  present,  offices  of  the  General  Church  Welfare  Committee, 
YWMIA,  Primary,  The  Children's  Friend  and  the  Department 
of  Education  are  housed  here. 

7.  Relief  Society  Building 

The  elegant,  reposeful  Relief  Society  Bmlding  at  76  No. 
Main  St.  is  a  monument  to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  LDS 
women.  General  Relief  Society  President  Belle  S.  Spafford  pre- 
sented the  idea  of  this  building  to  the  women  assembled  in  the 
General  Relief  Society  Conference  in  October,  1945.  The 
proposition  was  enthusiastically  approved. 

Every  Relief  Society  member  of  the  stakes  of  the  entire 
Church  was  expected  to  contribute  $5.00;  and  each  stake  board 
was  to  contribute  half  of  its  funds  on  hand  in  January,  1947. 
All  quotas  were  filled  by  October,  1948,  with  many  additional 
contributions  plus  additions  from  Church  funds. 

Eleven  years  after  the  proposal  was  made  to  the  women, 
the  magnificent  edifice  was  dedicated.    Choice  gifts  representing 
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many  cultures  from  around  the  world  repose  in  this  building. 
George  Cannon  Young  was  the  architect. 

8.  Deserel  Gymnasium 

The  Deseret  Gymnasium  was  established  in  1910  to  provide 
recreation  and  healthful  exercise,  which  Mormons  believe  are 
essential  to  physical  and  mental  health.  The  gym's  equipment 
is  excellent;  and  it  has  two  large  swimming  pools,  a  multiplicity 
of  shower  rooms,  handball  courts,  reading  and  game  rooms. 
The  large  gymnasium  floor  permits  three  basketball  games  to 
be  played  simultaneously. 

9.  Joseph    F.  Smith   Memorial   Building 

Early  in  the  century  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  house 
all  the  classes  of  both  the  high  school  and  the  business  college 
departments  of  the  LDS  College.  Hence,  the  Joseph  F.  Smith 
Memorial  Building  was  built  in  1919  at  80  North  Main  St.  to 
house  offices  of  the  school  and  the  library.  It  was  occupied 
until  1931,  when  high  school  and  junior  college  departments 
of  the  College  were  closed.  This  space  now  serves  as  library, 
study,  lecture  and  microfilm  reading  rooms  for  the  Genealogical 
Society. 

Each  year,  more  than  80,000  register  to  use  the  library  and 
archives,  where  over  800,000  volumes  of  records  are  on  micro- 
film. Also,  there  are  available  for  reference  work  approximately 
60,000  books. 

10.  The   LDS    Business  College  Building 

The  LDS  Business  College  was  the  first  of  the  projected  five 
LDS  College  buildings  to  be  erected.  It  faced  Main  Street  and 
was  dedicated  in  1901.  The  Business  College  department  moved 
into  it  from  the  upper  floors  of  the  Templeton  Building,  where 
it  and  most  of  the  high  school  department  had  been  housed 
for   a  few    years. 

This  building  at  70  No.  Main  St.  consists  of  four  offices  and 
twelve  classrooms  and  was  remodeled  and  modernized  in  1933. 

11.  Barratt  Hall 

The  money  for  Barratt  Hall  (originally  called  the  Samuel 
M.  Barratt  Memorial  Hall)  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Bar- 
ratt, in  memory  of  her  son,  Samuel,  who  had  died  a  short  time 
earlier.    The  approximate  cost  was  $25,000. 

It  has  been  used  primarily  as  an  auditorium  for  LDS 
College  students,  though  many  lectures  and  other  events  have 
been  held  here. 

12.  Temple    (Deseret  Gymnasium)    Bowling    Alley 

The  Deseret  Gymnasium,  suffering  from  growing  pains,  ac- 
quired the  Temple  Bowling  Alley  in  1955.  Approximately  600 
teen-agers  and  400  adults  bowl  there  each  week,  using  12  alleys. 
There  are  many  Church  parties  among  the  various  organizations; 
and  groups  come  from  as  far  as  Provo,  Ogden,  Heber  and  Tooele. 

13.  The   Lion    House   Social    Center 

During  the  winter  of  1855-56,  11  wives  of  President  Brigham 
Young  moved,  with  their  children,  into  the  newly  completed 
Lion  House.  It  was  built  in  the  New  England  style  of  archi- 
tecture and,  like  so  many  New  England  homes,  was  given  a 
special  name.  A  representation  or  symbol  of  the  name,  a  lion, 
reposes  above  the  entrance. 

Built  of  adobes,  the  house  was  three  stories  high,  and  a 
corridor  ran  from  north  to  south,  full  length,  on  each  floor. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  work  of  living  was  accomplished  such 
as:  weaving,  cooking  (with  an  oven  the  size  of  a  baker's), 
laundry,  dishwashing.  President  Young  improvised  a  tin-lined 
sink,  with  an  opening  that  could  be  plugged,  and  a  pipe  to 
carry  off  the  water. 

The  second  floor  had  various  parlors  or  living  rooms.  The 
largest  cupboard  still  on  view  accommodated  the  wraps  of 
visitors.  Mornings  and  evenings,  all  in  the  household  came  at 
the  call  of  a  bell  to  prayers.  Evenings,  many  remained  to  study, 
read  or  visit. 


On  the  third  floor  were  20  sleeping  rooms,  11  by  16  feet, 
with  a  window  in  each,  opposite  the  hall  door.  In  the  attic 
was  a  large  playroom. 

This  famous  old  home  at  63  E.  So.  Temple  St.  was  made  into 
a  social  center  and  cafeteria  by  the  YWMIA  general  board. 

The  first  Church  office  building  at  69  E.  So.  Temple  St.  now 
houses  the  offices  of  the  General  Church  Music  Committee. 
Situated  between  the  Lion  and  Bee  Hive  Houses,  this  old 
building  is  famous  for  its  self-supporting  mezzanine  floor. 

14,  15.     Bee  Hive  House  and  Annex 

The  Bee  Hive  House  at  75  E.  So.  Temple  St.  was  built  in 
1852.  Mary  Ann  Angel  Young  and  later  Lucy  Decker  Young 
lived  here  until  1877  when  President  Brigham  Young  died. 

More  than  30  years  ago,  it  was  converted  by  the  YWMIA 
into  a  home  for  girls  coming  from  other  communities  to  work 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Much  of  its  former  elegance  remains— the  spacious  rooms, 
beautiful  furnishings,  elegant  draperies,  brass  beehives  and  bees 
found  on  knobs. 

Here  and  at  the  Bee  Hive  House  Annex  at  27  No.  State  St., 
80  girls  are  daily  housed.  All  eat  in  the  dining  room  and  have 
use  of  the  sewing  room,  piano  practicing  room  (behind  the 
kitchen),  drawing  rooms,  and  laundry  facilities. 

16.  Mission  Home 

Next  door  north  of  the  Bee  Hive  House  Annex,  is  the  Mission 
Home  at  31  No.  State  St.  This  is  the  headquarters  for  all 
missionaries  leaving  Salt  Lake  City.  Here  are  the  business  offi- 
ces and  here  the  lady  missionaries  stay  prior  to  their  departure 
for  the  mission  field. 

This  home  was  built  by  John  D.  Spencer  for  his  wife, 
Clarissa,  a  daughter  of  Brigham  Young. 

President  Lorin  L.  Richards  presides  over  this  mission  and 
lives  here  with  his  wife,  Florence  Holbrook  Richards. 

17.  Mission  Home   Annexes 

The  next  two  houses  north  are  Mission  Home  Annexes  at 
41  and  49  N.  State  St.  Here  the  young  men  missionaries  are 
housed.  Missionaries  are  quartered  in  the  home  and  annexes 
from  Monday  morning  to  the  following  Monday  evening. 

Classes  are  attended  from  7:45  a.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  President 
Richards  conducts  two  classes  a  day.  Sister  Richards,  one;  and 
guest  speakers  come  from  among  the  General  Authorities,  gen- 
eral boards,  and  other  Church  institutions.  Saturday  nights  a 
banquet  and  program  are  held;  while  on  Sunday  evenings  a 
testimony  meeting  and  sacrament  service  is  held  in  Barratt  Hall. 

These  two  homes  were  built  by  Heber  Young  and  Maria 
Young  Dougall,  children  of  President  Young,  on  the  lot  where 
the  pigs  had  once  been  kept. 

About  300  missionaries  a  month  are  temporarily  housed  in 
the  three  homes. 

18.  Business  College  Girls'  Dormitory 

Around  the  corner  on  First  Avenue  is  the  dormitory  for  girls 
who  attend  the  LDS  Business  College. 

19.  Taylor  Building 

What  used  to  be  the  Taylor  Mortuary  at  125  No.  Main  St. 
was  acquired  by  the  Church.  The  fine  old  buildings  now  house: 
the  Church  Architect's  offices,  the  Furnishings  department, 
Landscaping  and  Maintenance  departments;  the  construction 
division  of  the  Building  department;  the  Elevator  Maintenance 
department;   and  the  Pipe   Organ  Maintenance  department. 

In  a  studio  converted  from  a  garage,  sculptor  Millard  Mahn, 
who  made  the  figure  of  the  Angel  Moroni  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Temple,  is  now  working  on  a  family  group  statue  to  be  placed 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Temple  grounds. 
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Picture  usod  through 
courtesy  of  the  Boy 
Scouts     of     America. 


HELPFUL  SCOUT  IN  LONDON 

One  good  turn  kept  multiplying. 


Every  Man  Is  a 
MULTITUDE 


IT  had  been  a  busy  day  in  El 
Paso,  Texas;  and  I  was  soon 
asleep  in  my  seat  as  our  big 
silver  airliner  arrowed  northward 
toward  Denver,  Colorado. 

When  we  bumped  to  a  stop  at 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  I 
blinked  as  a  man  got  aboard.  "Will 
we  reach  Denver  by  12:15  a.m.?" 
the  man  asked  the  stewardess. 

"No,  we  are  delayed,"  she  said. 
^'We'll  be  in  Denver  at  12:30  a.m." 

"Are  you  sure  we  cannot  make 
it  by  12:15?"  he  pressed.  "I  am 
scheduled  to  meet  a  United  Air 
Lines  plane  eastbound.  It  leaves 
Denver  at  12:15  a.m." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

"Why  didn't  they  tell  me  at  the 
ticket  counter?"  the  man  said,  as 
he  turned  to  leave  the  plane.  "I'm 
headed  for  Washington." 

I  have  thought  much  about  that 
man  and  his  situation.  Perhaps  he 
had  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  following  morning.  Perhaps  key 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try—or the  world— were  scheduled  to 
meet  him.  If  this  were  so,  a  man 
missing  a  midnight  plane  in  Denver 
was  going  to  affect  a  lot  of  lives. 

The  more  you  think  about  it,  the 
more  you  realize  that  no  man  is 
one.  He  is  a  multitude  —  in  his 
influences.  When  you  influence  one, 
you  often  affect  many.  And  in  un- 
told instances  that  single  influence 
on  one  re-echos  through  generations. 

Last  week  a  group  of  business 
and  professional  men  sat  around  a 


luncheon  table  planning  ways  to 
strengthen  the  youth  of  our  com- 
munity and  of  the  nation.  The  lead- 
er^ is  one  of  the  nation's  top  in- 
surance  and   industrial   executives. 

Those  men  —  and  thousands  like 
them  across  the  country  ~  were  en- 
g;aged  in  a  common  cause  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  single  good  turn  to  an 
American  publisher  visiting  London 
in  1909.-  He  was  William  D.  Boyce, 
and  he  was  looking  for  an  address 
as  night  was  beginning  to  fall.  A 
heavy  fog  hung  over  London,  and 
in  London  fogs  can  get  almost  as 
thick  as  marshm allow. 

As  the  publisher  felt  his  way,  a 
boy  approached  him  and  asked  if 
he  could  be  of  service.  Mr.  Boyce 
described  the  place  he  sought.  The 
lad  saluted,  then  said,  "Come  with 
me,  sir." 

He  led  the  American  to  the  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Boyce  held  out  a  shilling. 
"No,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  Eng- 
lish boy.  "I  am  a  Scout.  Scouts  do 
not  accept  tips  for  good  turns." 

Impressed,  Mr.  Boyce  returned  to 
America  and,  with  others,  incorpo- 
rated the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  — 
the  beginning  of  scouting  in  the 
United  States.  ;, 

When  that  London  boy  helped' 
William  D.  Boyce,  he  helped  a  mul- 
titude. 

Tonight  I  have  been  listing  names 

^Kenneth  K,  Bechtel,  national  president,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  He  is  affiliated  with  the 
Bechtel  Corp.  and  several  insurance  and  indus- 
trial companies. 

'Handbook  for  Boys,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
New  York;   June,    1954,   printing;  pagef  8,  9. 


of  men  I  know  who  have  been 
brought  into  Church  activity,  either 
from  outside  the  Church  or  from  the 
inactive  list.  While  I  do  not  know  all 
the  individual  cases,  it  is  true  that 
when  each  came  in,  others  usually 
followed.  One  on  the  list,  himself, 
has  brought,  or  helped  bring,  more 
than  a  hundred. 

That  Roman  lawyer  of  Nero's 
time,  Seneca,  perhaps  thought  great- 
er than  he  knew  when  he  wrote: 
"The  soul  is  our  king."''  Every  man 
is  a  king,  and  when  you  influence 
him  markedly,  you  also  influence  his 
court  —  his  family,  his  associates, 
his  friends  and  his  posterity. 

When  Saul  became  Paul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  it  was  no  solo 
conversion.  Through  Paul  came 
Timothy,  his  stalwart  friend  and 
able  assistant.  Also  through  Paul 
came  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple  in 
Thyatira  —  and  her  household,  too. 
Through  Paul  came  the  jailor  who 
was  baptized  at  night.  Through 
Paul,  uncounted  others  came. 

Paul,  and,  every  man,  is  a  multi- 
tude. 

If  I  can  learn  that,  every  man 
becomes  more  important.  When  a 
man  is  important  he  commands  re- 
spect, more  attention.  And  when 
you  give  more  people  more  atten- 
tion, you  grow  in  your  own  import- 
ance. The  multitude  within  you 
yourself  keeps  growing  and  spread- 
ing. 

—Wendell }.  Ashton. 

^Lucius  Annaes  Seneca,  Epistuloe  ad  Lucilium, 
Letter  114,  Line  24. 


